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NO SMITH FOR WEST STRAND. 


This saved THE ACADEMY a lot of trouble. 





WE SHOULD HAVE OPPOSED THE 
ELECTION OF THE HON. W. F. D. 
SMITH WITH TOOTH AND NAIL. 


Mr WALTER LONG 


had THE ACADEMY's support. 


AFTER THE ELECTION WE SHALL PUBLISH A FURTHER SERIES OF 
ARTICLES 


dealing with W. FL, Smith 


and 


W. Hl. Smiths monopoly. 


MEANWHILE, THE INTELLIGENT ARE INVITED TO NOTE—- 


THAT W. H. SMITH’S BRANCHES 
ARE NOW BRANCH OFFICES OF 
THE “DAILY MAIL,” OTHER. 
WISE HARMSWORTH’S! 





POOR OLD MORALITY | 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Rumour is again busy with the name of a prominent 
member of the Liberal party. Tue Acaprmy knows all 
about rumour, and is not disposed to put over-much trust 
in her. If we were so disposed we could print in this 
paper, week by week, facts concerning prominent Liberals 
which would be very awkward for prominent Liberals ; 
but we have always maintained ag a principle of 
journalism that a man’s private acts should not be con- 
fused with his public career urtil himself or his friends 
proceed to the confusiqn. There is a prominent member 
of the Liberal party, a Member of Parliament, and a 
“rising man,” who for some months past has been endea- 
vouring to get rich out of the Stock Exchange. Nobody 
but a penniless Liberal would have plunged as this fine 
young gentleman has plunged on the strength of having 
M.P. after his name. His career as a speculator in 
differences has been brief, bright, and brotherly. In plain 
words, he has succeeded in getting into the ribs of a 
well-known stockbroker to the tune of £25,000. Probably 
because he saw a slump in Liberalism, the stockbroker 
in question lately applied to our supporter of the Christian 
Budget for £25,000 owing. The stockbroker was told to 
wait until after the election. Whereupon he applied again, 
and, very properly, in severe terms. Then the bright young 
Christian Budget admirer fell upon the stockbroker’s neck 
and told him, with sobs, that it was impossible for him to 


, i isi h ing before hi h - | 
eS ee EE See eer ar nee | progress of the present General Election than the action 


broker took the bit between his teeth; rushed round to 
the House of Commons, and demanded an interview with 
one of the great lights of Liberalism. The great light 
of Liberalism hummed and hawed, and suggested that the 


| 


| 


flowing tide was with us, and that doubtless his young 
friend would parker up in the near future, particularly 
as John Burns had got in for Battersea; but the stock- 
broker had no faith. He said in effect: Somebody must 
pay, or I shall shout. Whereupon the leading light of 
Liberalism arranged to hand to the stockbroker £10,000 
out of a fund which appears to be run for the purpose of 
getting bright young Liberals out of bright young holes. 
Now if the persons who contributed to this fund were 
aware at the outset that their money was likely to be used 
for the discharge of the gambling debts of bright young 
Liberal M.P.s, we shall not be anxious to labour the 
point. If they have since been informed that £10,000 
has been taken out of any political fund towards the dis- 
charge of such a debt, we shall not grumble. But if they 
know nothing about it, it would be interesting to hear 
from them. 





On another page we comment at length on the results 
of the General Election and the present political situation. 
In last week’s Acapemy we frankly prophesied a handsome 
majority for the Unionist Party, and although the results 
in the Boroughs, largely affected in many cases by the Irish 


vote, have had the effect of nullifying our expectations, 
the results of the Counties have realised the views of Tus 
Acapremy as to the temper and disposition of the people in a 
splendid and sweeping fashion. The English counties re- 
main untainted by Socialism and remote from alien influ- 
ences. The Counties indisputably provide the heart and 
life’s blood of the country, and it is satisfactory and hearten- 
ing to know that the heart of England still beats true and 
loyal in the causes of patriotism and constifutional Govern- 
ment. In the meantime we take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing our lively satisfaction at the downfall of Mr. 
Pease, Chief Radical Whip, and the first official Radical 
to attempt a repudiation of Mr. Asquith’s Home Rule 
pledges. The Saffron Walden division of Essex has very 
clearly expressed its views of Mr. Pease’s discreditable 
tactics. It will be curious to see by what devices the 
Radicals are going to claim a Free Trade majority in the 
new House of Commons. As the result of the united 
action on the part of the counties, it now appears certain 
that the Unionist Party will enjoy a clear majority over 
both the Radicals, Labour members, and Socialists, and 
that Mr. Asquith and his colleagues can only hold office 
at the mercy of the Nationalists. But as most of these 
gentlemen are pledged up to their necks for Protection 
it is a little difficult to foresee on what pretexts the Radical 
Press is going to congratulate its readers on the triumph 
of Free Trade. We agree with our contemporaries in the 
belief that the next Government will be a coalition 
Government, but we are not yet entirely convinced that 
Mr. Asquith will be even the nominal head of the coalition. 





Nothing has been more flagrantly scandalous during the 


| of certain Nonconformist ministers in seeking to put their 
| place and their pulpit to political ends in the interests of 
| Radical-Socialism. That this has been bitterly resented by 


the best Nonconformists in the country was proved by the 
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wide and extensive correspondence received lately by THE 
Acaprmy as the result of an article on “ Pulpit Politics.” 
But the protests of the Anti-Socialist Nonconformist 
League and the Press have not yet entirely silenced those 
worthy disciples of the Gospels who interlard their teach- 
ings of Christianity with grotesque profanities compounded 
in the interests of Socialistic and Radical politicians. 
We learn that in the Eastern Division of Nottingham a 
certain Rev. F. A. Rees has been exhorting an audience 
to vote as faithfully as they pray. Likewise it seems that 
Mr. Rees, who evidently belongs to the Celtic school of 
poetry, invited his friends to sing :— 


“Take my vote, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 
Take my hand, and let it trace 
Crosses in the proper place.” 


This offensive ‘doggerel was designed to further the cause 
of Sir Henry Cotton, who shares with Mr. Keir Hardie 
the honour of consistently supporting Indian traitors 
and incendiaries. It is notable that even the poetry 
of the Rev. Mr. Rees has not saved Sir Henry Cotton 
from the fate of being contemptuously “turned down” by 
East Nottingham. 


But Mr. Rees does not stand alone, as will be seen by 
the following extract, which we take from one of the 
Saturday journals :— 


Mr. P. W. Wilson, the Radical candidate for South 
St. Pancras, has been driven to the desperate expedient 
of preaching from the pulpit himself on the eve of the 
election. 


A bill which has been issued in connection with the 


Arthur Street Baptist Chapel, Cubitt Street, Gray’s 


Inn Road, states in large type :— 


“The preacher at the evening service on Sunday, 
January 16, at 7 p.m., will be P. W. Wilson, Esq., 
Liberal candidate for South St. Pancras. 


“Hear Mr. Wilson the night before the election.” 


A second bill contains a photograph of Mr. Wilson, 
who is described as the Liberal candidate, and reminds 
worshippers in heavy black type that to-morrow night 
is—not the Sabbath night—but 


“The night before the election.” 


A book bureau is run in connection with the Arthur 
Street Chapel. A notice posted outside the bureau 
states: “Stop a minute and get right with God.” 
Beside this is posted the bill inviting worshippers to 
hear Mr. Wilson on the night before the election. 


But the pulpit at the Arthur Street Chapel will not 
be the only one from which Mr. Wilson will preach. 
He will speak at Whitefield’s Tabernacle to-morrow 
afternoon, and his subject will be “ Joshua’s Election 
Address.” 


This was a week ago, and it would certainly seem that in 
this case the Lord did not hear Joshua, for Mr. Wilson 





has been as effectually removed from St. Pancras as was 
Sir Henry Cotton from Nottingham. Mr. “Joshua” 
Wilson is now perfectly at liberty to blow his trumpets 
in the Press Gallery of the House of Commons, which 
we make no doubt will afford him a more congenial atmo- 
sphere than the floor of the House. 





The Harmsworth group of journals is being used to 
puff the English Review, that is to say, the English Review 
until lately edited by the famous Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer. 
From the Observer we cull the appended priceless para- 
graph :— 


The English Review hag changed hands, the new 
proprietor being a wealthy patron of literature who 
prefers for the moment to remain anonymous. Mr. 
Austin Harrison, who has become the editor, intends 
to maintain the literary standard set up by its late 
editor, Mr. Hueffer, and to afford every encourage- 
ment to rising authors. As before, the Review will 
stand for reform, enlightenment, literature, and inde- 
pendence. Doubtless its politics will be more 
definitely on pro-Liberal lines, but the national 
interests will be fully kept in view. Many of the 
most notable writers of the day have promised their 
support and co-operation. Poetry will continue to 
be a feature, and the true literary story. Both the 
proprietor and the new editor are determined to see 
whether a literary Review, such as the Mercure de 
France, cannot be permanently established, not only 
as an artistic venture, but also as a welcome one. 


Obviously we have here many plums. The determination 
of the Hnglish Review's wealthy patron to remain for the 
moment anonymous is significant, and we can well under- 
stand his feelings, particularly if he happens to be a 
Harmsworth, for a Harmsworth in the capacity of “ patron 


of literature” would, to say the least, be something new — 


in a fairly wise old world. It is significant, too, that the 
new editor of the Hnglish Review, upon whom will devolve 
the grave responsibility of “standing for reform, enlighten- 
ment, literature, and independence,” is himself a Harms- 
worth man, a member of the staff of the Daily Mail, and 
the author of the slaughter-house story from which we 
quoted last week. Mr. Harrison’s name is entirely 
unknown in poetry and poetical criticism. He may stand 
for reform, but he certainly does not stand for poetry, or, 
for that matter, for the true literary story; while as for 
independence, we have never heard that this virtue was 
cultivated by people who labour in the Harmsworth vine- 
yard. We should be of opinion that an editor who happens 
to be the dramatic critic of the Daily Mail, and happens 
also to have written and published a story like “The 
Puntilla,” is quite incapable of distinguishing good poetry 
from bad. It would be interesting to know the names of 
the “many most notable writers of the day” who have 
promised their support and co-operation. If, as seems 
to us not unlikely, by “most notable writers” Mr. Harri- 
son means persons who have been in the habit of con- 
tributing to the Harmsworth journals and their imitators, 
the English Review is pretty sure to find itself more or less 


hard up for poets, and particularly hard up for the true 
literary story. 
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Further, “the encouragement of rising authors” is a 
phrase which comes rather ill out of the Harmsworth | 
camp. The Harmsworth journals are more concerned with | 
what they are pleased to call “clever writers” than with | 
rising authors; and, as we all know, the clever writer | 
is a creature from whom literature might well pray to | 
be delivered. We have no definite information on the 
subject, and it is quite possible that the new proprietor 
of the English Review is entirely unconnected with the 
Napoleon of the Press and his eleven brothers; but there 
can be no doubt as to Mr. Harrison, who unblushingly 


sets himself down in Who’s Who as “literary editor of the | 
Mr. | 


Observer and dramatic critic of the Daily Mail.” 
Ford Madox Hueffer’s English Review has lasted fourteen 
months. Fourteen months ago we prophesied that twelve 
months would see the end of Mr. Hueffer. We are two 
months out; but, encouraged by another of our vaticinary 
successes, we shall prophesy a reign of six months for Mr. 
Harrison—and quarts of bitter tears for the wealthy patron 
of letters. We shall watch with a keen eye the poetry 
and true literary stories in forthcoming numbers, and if, 
as he asserts, Mr. Harrison “intends to maintain the 
literary standard set up by its late editor,” we can promise 
himself and his contributors a warm time. 





Lady Constance Stewart-Richardson is dancing at the 
Palace Theatre, so that Mr. Archer’s cup of bitterness 
will now be full. The appearance of an earl’s daughter 
in thin muslin and without stockings at a fashionable 
theatre like the Palace is obviously calculated to provoke 
discussion on matters which have little to do with vaude- 
ville. Lady Constance is appearing for charity’s sake, 
and charity covers a multitude of evils. Consequently 
we shall allow it to cover Lady Constance Stewart- 
Richardson, who, needless to say, is not an evil, but a 
most charming lady. The Palace has been crowded every 
evening during the week, but this may be due to the 
election returns and not to Lady Constance at all. To 
quote the old song, we shall know each other better when 
the mists have rolled away. Meanwhile our critical duty 
is by Lady Constance’s dancing. Her ladyship is a 
dancer in the manner of Miss Isadora Duncan, and there 
are people in the world who will compare her with Miss 
Maud Allan. For our own part we are open to assert 
that Lady Constance Stewart-Richardson is quite as good 
@ dancer as either of them by intention, if not by actual 
execution. We think that the chief flaw in her perform- 
ance is her casting of flowers among the audience during 
the progress of one of her dances. This is a trick which 
has been used by cake-walkers and “refined female 
vocalists” for years past, and it has little to do with 
“classical” dancing—though, of course, Lady Constance 
Stewart-Richardson may have chapter and verse for it out 
of Catullus. It seems to us that bouquets should always 
come from Mr. Finck’s side of the footlights, and not from 
Lady Constance Stewart-Richardson’s. Mr. Butt’s 
Opinion of the performance is, as usual, the correct 
opinion, He believes in her ladyship’s powers of bring- 
ing money to the box-office, and he is quite right. But 
what does the King think of it? 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





COR LOQUITUR CORDI 


Hildegarde had red-gold hair, 

Red-gold hair, and her robe was blue. 
Her fingers over her harp she drew. 
Her face was fair, 

And she came to sing, 

She came to charm and she came to sing 
In the palace where I was king. 


I opened the casement. And there flew 

A golden dove straight in from the sun. 
Hildegarde’s song was not yet done, 

But all in the midst the strange bird drew 

A kiss from her lips which she brought to mine, 
She came to bring 

A kiss from the girl who had come to sing 

In the palace where I was king. 


’Twas passing strange. I turned to see 
This girl whose lips had thus met mine. 
I saw her great eyes making sign 

As if to flee. 

And the dove took wing, 

As though she had brought a curséd thing 
In the palace where I was king. 


Yet it was not so. But I might not speak 
To the red-gold girl whose robe was blue. 
The kiss of her song had touched my cheek 
When the strange bird flew. 
No other thing 
Had chanced from the girl who had come to sing 
In the palace where I was king. 
H. M. C. 





THE HONEST ENGLISH 
COUNTIES 


Mr. Joun Repmonp is to be leader of the next House of 
Commons. So much is certain from the results of the first 
three days’ elections. How bitterly THz Acapmmy has 
been disappointed by the character of these results it is 
needless for us to say, but although it is now unhappily 
impossible for us to thrust the coalition of Radicals, 
Socialists, and Nationalists out of office, we can to-day 
enjoy the lively satisfaction of having crippled their powers 
and sent them back pledged and manacled to a policy that 
can only compass their speedy and effectual dissolution. 
The day of reckoning is not yet, but we can see the first 
hints of dawn. The monster majority of 1906 has been 
broken, the tide of public opinion has turned. So far 
as England is concerned, she has declared with no uncer- 
tain voice for the maintenance of the House of Lords’ 
revisory power, the protection of British industries, the 
right of the parents to have children brought up in the 
parents’ faith, and the supremacy of Britain on the seas. 
England has been firm to her faith and ideals. In all 
directions she has driven out the hen-roost robbers with 
spade and pickaxe and cudgel. The counties have been 
true to their traditions, true to the soil and blood of 
rural England. ‘They have made short shrift of our 
Radical-Socialist parasites. They have answered Mr. 
Lloyd George’s foul-mouthed slanders on the landlords. 
They have explained what the agricultural labourer’s 
opinion really is on the proposed land taxes. They have 
once and for all effectually shut the mouths of those boast- 
ful and ignorant prophets in the Radical-Socialist Press 
and on the Radieal-Socialist platforms, who only a day 
or so ago were loudly congratulating themselves on the 
assumption that the counties, frightened by mischievous 
prattle about the “hungry forties,” would stand firm by 
Cobdenism. Apparently the English farm labourer is not 


nearly so stupid and credulous a person as the Radical 
scaremongers supposed. It is, indeed, always foolish to 
under-estimate the intellect of the people—a fact which 
Mr. George and Churchill, who have been consistently 
insulting the intelligence of Englishmen ever since this 
election started, should surely appreciate to-day, 
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Apart even from the splendid record of the English 
counties, the great industrial cities of the country have 
generally set a noble example. The greater portion of 
London, all Birmingham, Liverpool, Nottingham, and the 
English dockyards have answered with a voice of thunder 
the last gasp of Manchester to uphold the worn-out and 
effete shibboleths of Cobdenism. To Manchester the 
creed of Cobdenism naturally means much in the matter 
of local pride. In Manchester was Cobdenism born, 
and in ‘Manchester Cobdenism has made its last 
stand. We do not grumble over this; in a _ sense 
there is a sort of chivalry in this spectacle of a great 
modern industrial centre fighting desperately against its 
own future life and development in the cause of a 
battered and exploded fetish that once in the past cast a 
trail of ephemeral glory over the city’s smoke-grimed 
name. What was known as “the Manchester School” in 
politics, in economics, and in thought has been long dead 
and swallowed up in a lasting oblivion. It was a dour 
school, a narrow-minded school, a school without any great 
loftiness of purpose or abiding sense of beauty or clear 
conception of our Empire’s wide, inevitable destinies. 
Time and the nation’s growth killed it utterly, and to-day 
the very names of its founders and leaders are but as dust 
in the mouths of the many. Yet Manchester still stands 
by its perished creed, watching with a puzzled incredulity 
the smoke drifting from its misty chimneys and the rattle 
of its myriad looms dwindling down into inactive silence. 
This is an unhappy state of affairs for Manchester, but 
at any rate there is something not entirely unpicturesque 
about it, and heaven knows we should be thankful for 
the thinnest whisper of chivalry in a cause so utterly 
degraded by its purposes and methods as is the Radicalism 
of to-day. But:— 

“We are not cotton-spinners all, 

And some love England and her honour yet.” 
The splendid victories won for the Constitutional cause 
in all parts of the country, the phenomenal turn-over of 
votes, demonstrate very clearly that these simple lines 
are as true to-day as they were when first written. We 
are not for one moment attempting to pretend that we 
are satisfied with the results; they are not by any means 
as overwhelming as we wished and expected. But they 
are sufficient to show that if the country is not so quick 
to awaken as we imagined, it certainly is waking to the 
dangers that are shadowing its destinies. It has already 
roused itself sufficiently to sweep the great majority of 
Radical-Socialist representatives from English soil. One 
more effort, and the great lasting victory will be won. That 
victory of truth and justice will come as assuredly as will 
to-morrow. The time is not yet, though not far away, 
but there is an intervening period to be endured before 
the country finally breaks its shackles on the day of 
release. What of that period? Under what conditions 
will our national life and government exist during thot 
intervening time? In the first place, our English unem- 
ployed shall starve at the bidding of eighty-three profes- 
sional politicians from Ireland who earn their livelihood 
by appealing to the basest passions of the basest portion 
of the American population; they shall starve at the 
bidding of these and such other persons as have been 
elected by the whisky-sodden “ puritans” of Dundee and 
kindred constituencies. The will of the English people 
shall be flouted, their expressed wishes shall be ignored 
and openly contravened. Impotent Mr. Asquith shall be 
even more powerless than in the clutches of Mr. George 
and Mr. Churchill. For these two bright luminaries of 
the Radical selfseeking faith must now hand their 
“leader” over to a much sterner warder in the person of 
Mr. Redmond. We can already hear the click of the 
handcuffs. 

There is no possibility of escape for Mr. Asquith from 
the chain of circumstances in which he is entangled. He 
may twist and wriggle to his heart’s content, explain away 
past utterances, and even flatly refuse to answer legiti- 
mate questions addressed to him by members of the 
electorate in his own constituency. These things he has 





done already, and will doubtless do again, but the fact | and fade away in an inevitable and lasting dissolution. 


remains that every avenue of escape has been closed. As 
the Radicals would say, “The doors are banged, bolted, 
and barred.” That they are already beginning to appre- 
ciate the straits to which they have been reduced is 
evident from the desperate and blatant efforts they are 
now making to deny their pledges to the Irish party. It 
will, of course, be remembered that on the eve of the 
elections the Prime Minister appeared at the Albert Hall 
and definitely pledged himself to a policy of Home Rule 
for Ireland. The explanation of this maneuvre on the 
part of Mr. Asquith is provided by the fact that in many 
of the English and Scottish boroughs a large percentage 
of the electorate are Irish voters. The votes were bought 
and the boroughs polled. Then came the turn of the 
English counties, and as here the Irish voter could be 
of no possible assistance, the Chief Liberal Whip imme- 
diately came out with the announcement that Home Rule 
was not part of the Radical programme. Anything more 
gross and cynical has never been experienced in the history 
of English political life. The Irish vote is to be openly 
bought and sold just as the Nonconformist vote has been 
openly bought and sold, to the great hurt and detriment 
of Nonconformity, as was very graphically pointed out 
by Sir Robert Perks in his memorable letter to the 
Times. But just as it takes two to seal a bargain, 
so does it take two validly to dissolve a partnership, 
and we need waste no tears on the betrayal of Mr. 
Redmond and his interesting henchmen. ‘These good 
and trusty gentlemen, comfortably refreshed with ten 
thousand pounds extracted by the volatile Mr. O’Connor 
from the coffers of American roughs, policemen, and bar- 
tenders, are quietly pursuing their way, and have carefully 
ignored the Radicals’ cynical attempt to repudiate the 
bargain by which they bought so many of the boroughs. 
The Irish will play their own game with Mr. Asquith, and 
the Irish hold a winning hand. So much for Ireland, her 
American dollars, and professional politicians. 

The case of Scotland offers a widely different und far 
more serious case. Here we have the spectacle of what 
was once a great country and a great race throwing in its 
lot with Radical-Socialism, and all that stands for shoddi- 
ness, shamelessness, and pettiness in public—a country 
and a nation denying its own history and the never-fading 
splendours of its old traditions. Any true Scotsman of 
the old breed, any lover of splendid purpose and noble 
deeds, must burn with shame at the thought of what Scot- 
land was and is to-day. She had a chivalry all her own, 
the blood of her sons has brimmed the chalice of romanee, 
she fought for brave ideals, and her banners trail across 
the pageantry of battles emblazoned with sacrifice and 
daring and bright with the sacred lights of valour. To-day 
the whisky-soddened electors of Dundee and Edinburgh 
vote for the starvation of the English unemployed. Dundee 
knows Claverhouse no more; she is the bond slave of 
Winston Churchill. It is not “Bonnie Dundee,” but 
“Winnie Dundee” to-day; the city has sold its birthright 
for a mess of marmalade. And as in Dundee so in the 
other great Scottish cities. Drenched in whisky and 
ground out of all knowledge by a coldly barbarous sdigia, 
the men of the Scottish cities have grown into the slaves 
of meanness, usury, and puritanical tyranny. Of Wales 
we need say little. There, too, a religion that seems to 
stimulate nothing but promiscuous intercourse between the 
sexes has crushed all that is best and noblest out of the 
people. After Llewellyn comes Lloyd George! 

In this way, then, matters now stand. The bulk of 
Ireland, Wales, and Scotland has arrayed itself against 
the bulk of England. Various dissimilar and self-seeking 
reasons have banded the Celtic cohorts together. There 
is no large or noble purpose to bind them in unison, only 
a hotch-potch of mean and antithetical ambitions. How 
long then will the ragged army last? How will this tatter- 
demalion crew beat down the stern and unflinching attack 
of the English people and their representatives? Happily 
not for long. A majority procured by such tactics, for 
such ends, from such sources, in the face of truth and 
patriotism and justice, must inevitably split and crumple 
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TANGLED TALK ABOUT 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 





I nave lately again been dipping into Andrew Lang’s “ Life | 


of John Gibson Lockhart.” It is very good; of course, in 


many ways, but somehow it does not command and hold | 
my interest entirely throughout the narrative, as I thought | 


it would. 
book, but on the whole there is a sad lack of pickings. 


Would there had been more stories of this kind. When 
an undergraduate at Oxford, Lockhart came unexpectedly 


One or two good stories occur early in the | 


to Milton Lockhart, where a great dinner of farmers was | 


going on. At first he shrank into his shell with the 
Hidalgo airs, as Mr. Hope Scott laughingly called his 
manner, or, to speak Scottice, “with the black dowg on 
his back.” 


Suddenly, when the sweets appeared, one of the | 


yeomen pinched him violently on the leg, and in a voice | 


hoarse with emotion murmured, “Gosh, man! 
Puddens! You'll be a kick above the common!” This 
unexpected assault and enthusiasm sent Lockhart into a 
hearty fit of laughter. He shook off “the black dog,” and 
for the rest of the evening was the life and soul of the party. 


Writing from Inverkip, when a young man, he tells us 
a story which throws a strange light upon the question 
of patronage in the Church of Scotland in the early years 
of the nineteenth century. “The minister of this place 
owed his promotion to a cause no doubt very common, 
although seldom so barefacedly exposed to the view of 
mankind. It seems the last minister left a solitary 
daughter of eighteen. 
on her light purse, and wrote to her in plain terms that 
he referred the appointment of her father’s successor 
entirely to her own judgment. The lady having caused 
this munificent offer of the laird’s to cireulate on the face 
of the earth, was speedily attended by a true Penelopean 
swarm of suitors, each eager by a display of his various 
talents to make his calling and election sure. 


“Miss 8. very wisely gave the preference to him who had 
the broadest back, a very Welshman as to externals, totv 
coelo discrepant from our friend as to the weightier matters, 
This sage apostle possesses, however, the rare power of 
‘musing by his sermons. He is so totally ignorant that 
he professes never to have bought or borrowed a book 
since he came to years of discretion! He found an old 
system of logic in the Manse when he was married, and 
has thought fit to divide his discourses logice in conse- 
quence. He always sets out with a definition, For instance, 
he has been lecturing and preaching on the supper at Cana 
for these nine weeks, and the first thing he did was to define 
wine and water for the elucidation of the metamorphosis 
performed in his text. “Wine,” quoth he, “is a pleasant 
exhilarating liquor, taken after dinner and at other times, 
by genteel people in moderation most excellent, but in 
excess odious. Water is a pure perspicuous substance, 
useful in cleansing or purifying of things defiled.” 

In a letter dated 1815 Lockhart gives a most extra- 
ordinary selection from the resolutions on the second 
page of the Edinburgh Bible Society report, which was 
then lying before him:—“11. Resolved that the thanks 
of this meeting are due to Sir John Marjoribanks, Bart., 
for his kindness to the institution. 12. Resolved that the 
thanks of this meeting are due to Baillie John Waugh 
for his able conduct in the chair. And 13. Resolved that 
the fervent acknowledgments of this. meeting are most 
justly due to Almighty Providence for its watchfulness 
over the interests of Christ’s kingdom in general and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in particular. 14. 
Thanks to Mrs, Maxwell for a present of Gaelic Bibles.” 


That I think very interesting as a revelation of what 
Bible society reports were like in those days, and it is a 
bit of copy which I trust my Editor will not curtail. 

“It was of curtailment, by the way, that Southey was 
always complaining to Lockhart when the poet was writing 
for the Quarterly, and the man of letters was its 


The patron had great compassion | 


Twa | 
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editor. Once he had vowed that no editor should ever 
again curtail his artiches, though he very well knew that, 
in his own Oriental phrase, “the Peri steed of his eloquence 
loved to expatiate on the plains of prolixity.” in his 
unpublished letters he merely hopes that if Lockhart is 
obliged to shorten his articles he will send him the proofs 
in their original condition, which was fair enough. He 
grumbled at the curtailment of his first article on the 
“Scour Nauvité.” His essay had “been much injured 
at the beginning, at the head, in the middle, and all 
through.” Well, that experience is better for an author 
than to have his whole article confided to the Balaam box. 

The phrase Balaam box now, so far‘as I interpret it 
and am accustomed to hear it used, means the basket into 
which useless copy is thrown. But according to the 
dictionary, “ Balaams” means “unimportant paragraphs 
kept in readiness to fill up a newspaper,” and a Balaam 
box is the place in which paragraphs such as the fore- 
going are kept in readiness. And I do not know its con- 
nection, if any, with the prophet of that name. A letter 
of Sir Walter Scott’s to Lockhart throws some light upon 
the original use of the term, “I do not know which of my 
bad parts, as Benedict says, the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture have fallen in love with me for, or whether it is for 
the whole politic estate of evil, but here comes an official 
communication to tell me it is for my whole bodily 
Balaam.” On this Andrew Lang adds a note, “ Balaam 
meant feeble ‘copy’ in the slang of Blackwood’s.” In 
another letter Sir Walter thus speaks of a certain literary 
critic: “Here you have got a critic in the Atheneum. 
Pray don’t take the least notice of so trumpery a fellow. 
There is a custom among the South American Indians to 
choose their chief by the length of time during which he 
is able to sustain a temporary interment in an owl’s nest. 
Literary respect and eminence is won by similar powers of 
endurance.” : . 

And talking of literary appreciation, Scott thus writes 
of some of Burns’s judgments: “I saw some sheets of 
your Burns, which I have no doubt will supersede all 
former lives. I conceive his over-estimation of many 
men of genius to have been excited, so far as it was 
real, by the similarity of taste betwixt himself and 
these rhymers, however inferior the latter might be in 
power, and partly perhaps to have been of the nature 
of the caresses which a celebrated beauty is often seen to 
bestow upon girls far inferior in beauty to herself, and 
whom ‘she loves the better therefor.’ ” 

There is much in a letter of Carlyle to Lockhart, written 
from Templand, Thornhill, in 1842. It is in answer to a 
letter of Lockhart’s in which he expresses the hope that 
the death of the sage’s mother-in-law may have brought 
“some addition to your worldly resources—i.e., £. 8. d. 
makes you a somewhat fatter victim for the altar of Income- 
tax Peel.” 

“We are not much richer, even in money, by our good 
mother’s death, which has made us poorer in so many 
other ways; a small pecul/um once hers is now ours, and 
might in case of extremity keep the hawks out of a poor 
author’s eyes (which is a blessing, too), but henceforth, 
as heretofore, our only sure revenue must be the one great 
one which Tullius speaks of by the name Parsimonia, 
meaning abstinence, rigorous abnegation—Scotch thrift in 
a word! Not so bad a Vectigal after all. Really the 
Scotch are a meritorious people. They make wholesome 
pottage by boiling oatmeal in water; savoury soup of @ 
singed sheep’s head. They teach a poor man to under 
stand that he is verily to live on bread and water or even 
to die for want of bread and water, rather than to beg 
and be another’s bondman. They say with their rigorous 
stoicism and Calvinism, which is hyper-stoicism, ‘Suffer, 
abstain! Thou art there to abstain and endure!’ Honour 
to them, poor fellows. It is really the lesson which destiny 
itself teaches every man, in the great inarticulate way, 
throughout this life; and if the man be not a blockhead 
and unteachable, he learns it, let him be born in a 
peasant’s hut or a king’s palace. 

“We growl much about bookseller servitude ; worse than 

[Continued on page 8&2. 
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PEACE 


Let Peace go with us, O Lord, 
To be a lamp to our foot 

And ease on the aching road ; 
Let her drop fatness and oil, 

Let her cause the land to flow 
With milk and honey ; for milk 
Is a comfortable draught, 

And honey soft in the mouth ; 
Let wine, which lifts the heart, 
Amber and red red wine 

Drip from her golden urns ; 

Let her sing among the sheaves, 
And smile along the wharves, 
By the undaunted prows 

Of the great tawny ships 

Heavy with precious bales ; 

Let her gossip with the wives 
Amid the morning booths, 

Let the shepherd pipe of her 
Unto his quiet sheep 

On the thymy English downs, 
And the sailor have joy of her 
On the crisping English seas, 
And the sons and daughters of toil 
Where their shining spindles roar 
And hammer and hand are wed 


For ever in grime and sweat, 


Let them have great joy of her. 


Give peace in our time, O Lord, 











For we are peaceable men, 


Suckled on qualmless breasts 





And nurtured in adipose ways, 
With delicate soft white hands. 
And unoffending tongues 

And money heaped on end, 

And wads of gilt-edged scrip 
(Not brewery shares, O Lord) ; 
And we have honour: they write 
Honour before our names, 

We who are nobody’s sons 

And boast of it, O Lord; 

Who carried the washing home 
Over Westminster Bridge, 

Who are little sharp Welsh rats 
Expert in the law of distraint, 
Who bolt by the brave back door 
And the blesséd fire-escape ; 

Who wrote our “ fighting speech” 
Against “the bloomin’ Peers” 

In the halls of our cousin the Duke ; 
Who married the chemical trade 
Whose wives are so palpably ours ; 
We have honour—and what is more 


We rule, we rule, we rule! 


Give peace in our time, give peace, 
We have forgotten that blood 

Runs in our carcases, 

Which are fat and flabby but whole; 
Let them remain whole, whole, 


Fat, contented and whole, 


- Unpricked by bodkin, unstarved 


Of viands and heartening wine, 
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Or cocoa from the isles; 

Let us be snug, let us sleep, 
And feed, and breed and howl 
For the peace of Herbert Stead 
And Hueffer’s English Review, 
Till we palter off the coil, 

And scurvy Gaffer Death 
Comes with his dusty cart 

To drag us to the pits 

Where we may count no more 


And nevermore lie warm. 


The Lion grows mangy and old, 
His stumps rock in their holes, 
Daily we shear his claws 

And wreath him in olive and rue. 
He shall graze with the innocent lambs 
And wag his tail to the doves, 
And “moo” like a happy calf, 
And sup at our feasts of love 

His bowl of the best skim-milk 
Which Churchill hath hotted-up 

On a four-three German stove, 
While the Eagle flaunts her plumes 
And screams for the eyes of a dead 
And rotten Englishman 

Cheated out of his craft, 

Cheated out of his ships, 

Cheated out of his soul 


On the word of the pot-bellied rogues 
Who make a strumpet of Peace, 


And hawk her through the towns 
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Shimmering in gaudy shams 


And garlanded with lies. 


“ Drake was a pirate and brute. 
“ Nelson swore—yes, my friends, 
“ Nelson swore—and he lived 


“In sin with a titled wench 


“ (Peace-lovers never do that) ; 


“ Wellington !—Wellington wrote 
“*You can publish and be damned’ 
“ Which shows what was in his mind : 
“Oh, that immoral ‘be damned’! 

“ Roberts !—of course it is true 

“ He did lose a son out there, 

“On the other hand, the youth 
“Went of his own free will, 
“And so did Winchester 

“And Airlie and Kensington ; 

“Tt made a few Lords the less, 


“Which is one good thing achieved ! ” 


Thus the lovers of Peace, 

The craven fearers of War, 

The people who hold the strength 
Of England on a string. 

Thus are we brought to shame, 

And huckstered in Berlin 

In the honest name of Peace, 

Thus are we asked to forget 

The blood which shines on our flags, 
And dump on the English scrolls 
Of glory and honour and fame, 
Alfred Harmsworth, Lloyd George, 
Asquith and Bottomley, 

Winston Churchill—and Ure. 
7S 
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Algemine, and yet at bottom we are but a foolish folk. 
Consider you, for example, how many of your good things 
you could perhaps never have taken the trouble to write 
at all had there been no such servitude! Servitude is a 
blessing and a great liberty—the greatest that could be 
givenaman! So the shrewd little De Staél, on reconsider- 
ing and compiling it, found that the place of all places 
ever known to her she had enjoyed the most freedom in 
was the Bastille. As to me, I have dragged this ugly mill- 
stone Poverty at my heels, spurning it and cursing it often 
enough, ever since I was a man; yet there it tagged and 
lumbered on, and at length I was obliged to ask myself, 
Had they cut it for thee, sent thee coursing like a foolish 
tumbler pigeon, like a mad Byron? Thank the mill-stone, 
thou fool. It is thy ballast, and keeps the centre of gravity 
right. In short, we are a foolish people, born fools ; and 
it were wise, perhaps at present, to go and smoke a pipe 
in silence under the stars. 

“The mountain tops are aglow like so many volcanoes. 
It is poor tarry shepherds burning their heather to let 
the grass have a chance. Sirius is glancing blue-bright 
like a sprite, a comrade of more than twenty years. 
Pepont smoke cloud and Drumlanrig Castle have alike 
gone out. In the north is an aurora—footlights of this 
great theatre of a universe where you and I are players 
for an hour. God is great, and all else is verily altogether 
small. 

“These last days, the rustics and farmers, driven out of 
my way, have been altogether like a kind of Sabbath to 
me, different enough from Agnew’s. Unhappily, they 
are now at an end; in the beginning of next week come 
packers, carpenters; on the Thursday it all ends in an 
uproar of auctioneer, and I, before that, am far off, never 
to return thither. Back to your whirlpool, I suppose, in 
some few days more. Adieu, dear Lockhart; many good 
nights.—Yours very truly, T. Cartyze.” 

And here is how Carlyle writes of Gilfillan, in regard 
to whom Mr. Lang says: “The gifted Gilfillan, whom he 
here recommends, published tales in a kind of ‘Life of 
Scott’ the usual things about Lockhart, called him 
‘malignant,’ ‘virulent,’ and so forth, He who would 
defend Lockhart, said Mr. Gilfillan, would be ‘another 
Lockhart,’ with the rest of such inspired judgments.” 

Here is what Thomas saith of George, writing from Bay 
House, Alverstoke, November 20, 1845: “Dear Lock- 
hart,—A poor meritorious Scotchman, a burgher minister 
in Dundee, of the name of Gilfillan, has published a book 
—I believe at his own expense, too, poor fellow !—under 
the title ‘Gallery of Stray Portraits,’ or some such thing, 
and is about sending, as in duty bound, to the Quarterly. 
Tt know not whether this poor book will in the least be 
in your way, but to prevent your throwing it aside with- 
out so much as looking at it, I write now to bear witness 
that the man is really a person of superior parts, and 
that his book, of which I have read some of the sections, 
first published in a country newspaper that comes to me 
—-worthy of being looked a little by you—that you may 
decide then, with cause shown, whether there ’s anything 
to be done with it. Iam afraid not very much! A strange 
Oriental Scriptural style, full of fervour and crude gloomy 
fire—a kind of opiwm style. However, give him the look 
a little and say. 

“This testimony I have volunteered to send, having 
seen the man as well as his writing; and now this is all 





T have to say. The antecedents to this step and the corol- | 
laries that follow from it on your part and on mine are | 


not needed to be written; and the helping of a poor fellow 
that has merit, when he can be helped, this, I take it, is 
at all times felt to be a pleasure and a blessing by you 
as by me. We are here on the Dunfermline coasts, hiding 
with kind friends from the London fogs for a while—a 
pleasant place in comparison, especially when one has 
tobacco and nothing to do! When I return.to town I 
design again to try Sussex Place, though my successes 
there are far between of late. Why do you never come to 


see me!---With real regard, your ever truly, T. Cartyze.” 
_ These letters were written to Lockhart at a compara- 
tively happy time in his life, and before Lockhart had 


| 





reached the age when he might say, in his own quotation 
from Merdum Wyltt :—- 

God hath provided bitter things for me. 

Dead is Morgene, dead is Mordag, 

Dead is Morien, dead are those I love. 

As an editor no doubt Lockhart had to suffer a good 
deal of abuse. Mr. Lang tells us that the most severe 
comments on Lockhart’s editorship he has seen occur in 
a private letter of a critic now dead. But opposite this 
gentleman’s name in a diary of Lockhart’s is written in 
pencil the quotation of that speech of Achilles: “ Hateful 
to me even as the gates of hell is he that hideth one thing 
in his heart and uttereth another.” 

He reviewed much in the Quarterly, and here is an 
interesting letter in which he explains his own theory 
of reviewing, and in doing so explains the want of per- 
manent and enduring quality in his own essays. In 
reviewing Colonel Mure of Caldwell’s “History of the 
Language and Literature of Greece,” “admirable work,” 
which “appears to be left in most undeserved neglect,” 
he writes, and he is obviously thinking of Macaulay’s 
Essays. “On the present occasion we mean to confine 
ourselves within narrow limits, and to keep before us 
principally what critics nowadays are apt to regard 
as a humble and trivial function. For we adhere to our 
old-fashioned notion that when a man of rich endow- 
ments makes his first appearance or effort the first 
specimen of what seems to be the main monument of his 
literary energy, but more especially when the book is of 
the grave class, it is the primary duty of reviewers to 
think not of themselves, but of their author; to put the 
rein on indulgence in any sort of display except the dis- 
play of his qualities; to aim, in short, in encouraging 
his zeal by awakening the censority of his and their 
public. This excludes all chance of formal, original, or 
would-be original disquisition on the part of the jour- 
nalist; and we suspect that even at present, when the 
case is really one of solid and serious claim, our friends 
are far from being displeased with a recurrence to the 
primitive notion of nouvelles de la république des lettres.” 

Here, says Mr. Lang, is Lockhart’s explicit avowal of 
his own theory of his own function. He is not the inde- 
pendent Essayist who treats his author only as a starting- 
point for a treatise of his own; he is merely the journalist, 
merely the newsman of letters. His duties are of the 
day and hour; his business is with his author and with 
his author’s treatment of a topic, rather than with the 
topic itself. We may lament this curious self-effacement ; 
we may, and do, repeat that Lockhart did not adopt the 
method of Macaulay and Carlyle. But he deliberately 
eschewed it; to do so was part of a character which, as 
a friend of his remarked, detested to show off, or to be 
“shown off.” Lockhart was paid, as it were, to do one 
kind of duty ; he would not seek another, a more tempting, 
though no doubt a more laborious course. His ideas and 
his methods involved, to his mind, the use of copious 
extracts from his author, who thus had the advantage, 
greatly coveted by authors, of speaking for himself. But 
the bulk and volume of the extracts is injurious to the 
original character and to the permanence of Lockhart’s 
Essays. 

Many were the trials poor Lockhart had to endure in 
the latter pert of his life. In the fly-leaf of the diary of 
1846 he writes :— 

“When thy muscles are flaccid, and thy hair grey, and 
thou hast seen the child of thy child, seek thou refuge 
in a forest.”—(Manu.) 

“The three greatest miseries of a man are to lose in 
youth his father; in middle age his wife; in old age his 
son.” —(Confucius.) 

Only one of the three sorrows fell not on Lockhart. On 
August 19, 1847, he writes: —“A year to me of my indif- 
ferent health and great anxieties. ©.’s marriage” (his 
daughter, to Mr. J. R. Hope) “the only good thing.” 

Later the diary contains little but pessimistic quota- 
tions from the Greek Anthology, such as:—* All is 
laughter, dust, and nothingness”; but here is an epigram 
on Allison’s “ History of Europe ” :— 
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A book to bend an omnibus, 
A style like Hullah’s chorus. 
Rome may put up with Tacitus, 
But Glasgow boasts Sonorus! 

Of his son’s conduct and early death, on looking on « 
miniature he writes his daughter :—‘ It breaks my heart 
to recall the date.. It is of the sweet, innocent, happy 
boy, home for Sunday from Cowes. O God! how soon 
that day became clouded, and how dark its early close! 
Well, I suppose there is another world; if not, this is a 
blunder.” 

The lines from Rome are perhaps his last verses. As yet 
his facile pen responds to his humour :— 


Beds black with bugs, 
Monks fat as slugs, 

gars groaning, 
Thieves atoning, 
Leering models, lounging artists, 
Strutting, strumming partists ; 
Mutton young, and stinking mullet, 
Wine sharp enough for Ross’s gullet, 
Fancying these, make speed to Rome, 
Curse beef and beer, law, truth, and home. 
For me, I’d jump at once to -—— 
Before returning. 


to think of others being happy. In one of his last letters 
to his daughter he says, “ The weather is delicious, warm, 
very warm, but a gentle breeze keeping the leaves in 
motion all about, and the sun sheathed, as Wordsworth 
hath it, with a soft grey layer of cloud. I am glad to 
fancy you all enjoying yourselves in this heavenly summer 
season, such a variety beneath our sky. If people knew 
beforehand what it is to lose health, and all thaf can 
ensure health, they would in youth be what it is easy 
to preach... . I fancy it costs none of you very much 
effort either to be good or happy.” 

He died as was fitting at Abbotsford. He was buried 
by his desire in Dryburgh Abbey, “at the feet of Sir 
Walter Scott, within hearing of the Tweed.” 

Froude, in his “Thomas Carlyle,” writes of “a 
poem sent to him (in part) by a friend whom he rarely 
saw, who is seldom mentioned in connection with this 
history, yet who then and always was exceptionally dear 
to him. The lines themselves were often on his lips 
to the end of his own life, and will not easily be forgotten 
by anyone who reads them :— 


When youthful faith hath fled 
Of loving take thy leave ; 
Be constant to the dead, 
The dead cannot deceive. 


Sweet modest flowers of spring, 
How fleet your balmy day! 
And Man’s brief year can bring 

No secondary May. 


No earthly burst again 
Of gladness out of gloom ; 
Fond hope and vision vain, 
Ungrateful to the tomb! 


But ’tis an old belief 

That on some solemn shore, 
Beyond the sphere of grief, 

Dear friends will meet once more. 


Beyond the sphere of time 
And sin and fate’s control, 

Serene in changeless prime 
Of body and of wo 4 


That creed I fain would keep, 
That hope I’ll not forego ; 
Bternal be the sleep 
Unless to waken so! 


And Mr. Lang concludes his book by saying, “So may 
he have wakened, out of weakness made strong, out of 
weariness refreshed, to meet the eyes of her whom he 
never ceased to love and long for, and of that great soul 
beside whose mortal ashes his own body lies at rest.” 

we 
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REVIEWS 
THE CHURCH AND PROPHECY 


The Liberty of Prophesying. By Canon H. Henstey 
Henson. (Macmillan and Co. 6s. net.) 

Tuts latest work of Canon Henson is important, though 
its importance is hidden beneath paradox. It might well 
be asked, for instance, where the need for prophecy exists 
within the Church. The prophet is he whose voice is 
invariably to be heard amidst the ruins of a sanctified 
order of things—in a wilderness of unbelief. His functions 
are directly associated with matters non-ecclesiastical, 
and therefore with a state of sdciety where no ae ro 
or public form of faith exists. On the other hand, 
the functions of the priest are directly associated with 
ecclesiastical affairs, and therefore with a state of society 
where a public display of faith does exist. 

The prophet is restricted by no recognised form of 


| belief, whereas the priest is a public servant of belief, and 


To the last he could enjoy beautiful weather, and liked | obscured. 


is consequently confined within ecclesiastical law. 
Viewed in the paradoxical light, which unites the two 
functions, the end which is aimed at in this book remains 
Consider each function on its own definite 
ground, and a clearer vision is the result. This will be 
easier to understand by a clear statement of Canon Hen- 
son’s aim, which is as follows:—From certain “ salient 
facts of the present situation,” a necessity has arisen, in 
the Church, for a concession of freedom, or, as the author 
states, a larger “ Liberty of Prophesying.” If this liberty 
is not conceded to the clergy, we may look forward to a 


_ whole alienation of the educated laity within the Pro- 


testant sphere. And this alienation, so Canon Henson 
informs us, has already taken place within the Roman 


_ Catholic Church. From this we see that the recognised 


limits of public forms of belief are held to be inadequate 
so far as the needs of education or intellect are concerned. 
Thus the priest, from the exigencies of modern conflic- 


| tion, is being called upon to play a prophetic or non- 


| ecclesiastical wy 
servant of belief. 








that is, the part of an unrestricted 
Here, indeed, we get a plea for dis- 
establishment, not from any nonconformist or internal 
motives, but from secular and wholly materialistic 
motives. 

It is a plea for eeclesiastical freedom from ecclesiasti- 
cal law, because of a secular supremacy or confliction of 
intellect outside the Church, For even where the clergy 
enter into this sphere, they, at once, throw aside all 
ecclesiastical orders, and become mere secularists. The 
full seriousness of Canon Henson’s position can be seen 
from the fact that, even from a nonconformist ground 
of confliction, there still remains an ecclesiastical order 
of things, since law, on both sides, remains a fundamental 
element of faith. For without law there can be no moral 
and therefore no public profession of belief. Also, how- 
ever dangerous an element nonconformity may prove im 
ecclesiastical matters, it can never be held to be so dan- 
gerous as an element of confliction which advocates a 
complete repudiation of law, since, by conceding moral 
freedom to the function of the preacher, you are not pro- 
moting any established form of religious faith, but rather 
established forms of agnosticism or doubt. In point of 
fact, you would be promulgating forms of unbelief 
through an ecclesiastical coalescence with secular forces. 
This is neither more nor less than rank heterodoxy. It 
may be true, as Canon Henson holds, that ecclesiastical 
authority is suffering to-day from the attacks of scep- 
ticism of an intellectual laity. But this is no argument 
against orthodox preaching—against ecclesiastical law, 
or rather the limits fixed by ecclesiastical law. The free- 
dom assumed by the laity in matters of belief is the very 
form of freedom which, emanating as it does from @ 
wilderness of unbelief, calls aloud for the free or non- 
ecclesiastical voice of the prophet; but it cannot be held 
to prove the inadequacy of. any existing forms of moral 
restriction, that is, of any existing ecclesiastical order of 
things. When, for instance, an ecclesiastical order of 
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things ceases to be an ecclesiastical order by becoming 
secular, then the restriction, if any exists, is not moral 
but material. 

The case of Christ and the Sanhedrin, which Canon 
Henson refers to, is not at all relevant to the point at 
issue. “As Christ,” says Canon Henson, recalling the 
incident in which the Master was asked by a deputation 
from the Sanhedrin—“ By what authority doest thou these 
things?”—“ As Christ and the deputation from the San- 
hedrin face each other, two kinds of authority are con- 
trasted ; on the one hand, Moral Authority, on the other 
Ecclesiastical Authority, which has ceased fo be moral.” 
Now, as we have said, when ecclesiastical authority ceases 
to be moral it also ceases to be ecclesiastical. Where, 
therefore, is Canon MHenson’s Jewish ecclesiastical 
authority as quoted above? Christ’s, as the Moral 
authority, was also the Ecclesiastical authority, whilst the 
authority of the deputation from the Sanhedrin was merely 
secular—intellectual. There is, indeed, a parallel to be 
drawn between the Jewish intellectual contention in the 
time of Christ and our own agnosticism or modern form 
of intellectual controversy ; but, as a distinctly intellectual 
element, it must not be conceived of as containing any 
ecclesiastical or moral element whatsoever. Canon Hen- 
son argues on the same lines as the chief priests and 
scribes. The latter repudiated the Master, not from any 
ecclesiastical or moral limits, but because they were lack- 
ing in those limits. Complete freedom, morally, intellec- 
tually, and physically, is what they desired, and what 
they upheld. There was no real Church, because there 
was no public morals apart from the code which their 
complete or intellectual form of freedom ordained. Are 
we, then, to have a repetition of history? Liberty of 
prophesying is not needed, because of the legal restric- 
tions laid upon the preacher, but rather because, in a 
public sense, morality and therefore ecclesiastical law has 
been secularised. Canon Henson himself admits that the 
pastor is not morally concerned with scholastic questions, 
that is, with secularism, but with law or ecclesiastical 
forms. 

Indeed, it would be difficult, not to say impossible, to 
define the scholastic basis of law. If, therefore, liberty 
is desired for the same purpose as the chief priests and 
scribes desired it, simply to be utilised for non-ecclesias- 
tical or mundane purposes, the Church, as far as Canon 
Henson is concerned, might just as well be disestablished, 
since, with such liberty, both moral and ecclesiastical 
authority would cease to exist. If there is no actual 
Church in existence, Canon Henson’s book is a complete 
paradox. If there is an actual Church in existence, then 
the aim of the book amounts to rank heterodoxy. 





Charlotte Grace O’Brien. Selection with a Memoir by 
SrepHeN Gwynn. (Maunsel. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Gwynn has written a memorial volume, a selection 
from Charlotte O’Brien’s writings in prose and verse. 
Mr. Gwynn seems to think that Miss O’Brien’s poems are 
“accomplished” as well as sincere; but the “accomplish- 
ment” is very slight, and the verses have a human, not a 
literary, interest. He thinks that she “failed because she 
never tried hard enough”—a very doubtful doctrine. 
The stone is not a diamond jn the rough, but a roadside 
pebble. The sonnets, which are so many cabinet pictures 
of her home life, have a certain absence of motive, and 
are hardly worth reprinting. The best part of the book 
is Mr. Gwynn’s memoir, with its picture of a noble, almost 
an heroic, life. Her outlook on life was affected by the 
fall of her father, Smith O’Brien, who took the field in 
the abortive revolt of 1848, and who was sentenced to 
death in October of that year. In 1849, the sentence was 
commuted by the Crown to transportation for life, though 
later, in 1856, he was allowed to return home. In later 
life, by varying privations, and by increasing deafness, 
she was thrown back on her own resources. By 1879 “the 
ever-narrowing gap which let in the world’s messages of 
sound had contracted till one’s voice could scarcely force 









dictated the occupations of her existence; at the age of 
thirty-four she began to shape her own life. She found her 
life-work in the reform of the accommodation of the 
emigrant ships in the early eighties, when the stream of 
Irish emigrants became not a slow drainage, but a 
tumultuous rush. She had read J. F. McGuire’s book, 
“The Irish in America,” some years before, and wrote: 
“TI was deeply impressed by his account of the ships, 
and it took hold of my mind, that was to be my work.” 
The reform of arrangements for steerage passengers was 
almost entirely due to her vigorous and efficient agitation. 
She provided for the campaign mainly out of her own 
means. In later life, with failing health, though “as 
much of a Land Leaguer as ever,” she felt a certain 
slackening of interest in Irish politics, and turned her 
attention to the development of co-operation and mutual 
credit associations—objects keenly pushed forward by her 
kinsmen at Foynes and Cahirmoyle, and in the work of 
the Gaelic League. ; 
In the last chapter Mr. Gwynn draws a charming 
picture of the vigorous, eccentric, wrong-headed old Irish- 
woman of the old school, who had a talent for life, if not 
for literature, and who had, throughout her generous life, 
a deep sense of kinship with the poorest people of Ireland. 





Forty Years Ago, and After. By J. Georcz Tertey, D.D. 
(Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 


“Forty Years Ago, and After,” is a collection of random 
recollections, some slight papers reprinted from the Guar- 
dian, addresses to antiquarian clubs. As a record of the 
changes that have taken place within the brief space of forty 
years some of the chapters are curious enough. It is 
instructive to compare the reminiscences of a country 
clergyman, who knows his parish, with the frequently 
superficial studies of country life in the novels of the day. 
We find, from “ Forty Years Ago, and After,” that Dogberry 
is not dead nor Verges extinct. There are still characters, 
in “ Gloucestershire Life,” such as the old man who made 
this singular statement to one who inquired after his influ- 
enza: “ You see, miss, they did tell I as it were a grub 
that gave I the influenza; so I did drink some cider, and 
drowned he.” A curious light is thrown upon the con- 
dition of remote parts of England before the middle of 
the nineteenth century by a story told to Canon Tetley 


by a clergyman, George Hall. Hall, soon after he left 


Oxford, was asked to go at once to an old Oxford friend, 
who was dangerously ill. It was a long and wearisome 
coach journey, and on his arrival he found his friend much 
worse. The only attendant was a nurse of the Gamp 
type. To his horror, in the middle of the night she told 
him that the patient would certainly die, and proposed 
that they should quietly smother him, and thus end their 
own trouble! With regard to the pasquinades during the 
contest between Gladstone and Mr. Gathorne Hardy at 
Oxford in 1865, it is treating Lewis Carroll somewhat 
cavalierly to say that “The Dynamics of a T (or some- 
thing closely similar) was long remembered.” The proper 
title of the brochure is “The Dynamics of a parti-cle,” 
and, as one of the wittiest jeux d’esprit of modern times, is 
in small danger of being forgotten. 





FICTION 


A Man of the Moors. By Hattiwewt Surcurrs. (Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.) 


“A Man or THE Moors” reads like an attempt to re- 
capture the Bronté atmosphere. Now, however great our 
admiration for the writings of Charlotte and Emily Bronté, 
there can be no doubt that their novels are bad models. 
The influence of “Wuthering Heights” is no doubt re- 
sponsible for the lurid atmosphere and for the moorland 
quality of the book. “Jane Eyre” provides in Fairfax 
‘Rochester the original of Leo Roddick. They both have 
the same gigantic passions ; the same heavy and boisterous 
cynicism; the same maniac and drunken wife. Leo 


a passage.” Up till then external circumstances had 
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Roddick’s is “a writhing mass of rags and disheveled | 
hair.” ‘Wherever he goes, he takes her about with him, | 


“like a monkey in a cage,” with a nurse to look after | 


her. Like Rochester, he falls in love with a girl who 
(unlike Jane) is anxious to run away with him. Roddick, 
however, resists temptation, and, in the end, a friend gives 
the maniac an opportunity to drink herself to death; so 
their happiness is secured. The friend, Guff Lomax, 
“passes quietly out into the stillness of the moor,” and 
we hear no more of him. There are three attempted 
murders in the book, and two successful ones, besides a 
fair share of natural deaths, and two vigorously written 
poaching affrays, so the reader will not lack his proper 
share of incident and sensation. 


—— 
— ——_$<— 


SILENCE OF FRA 
ANGELICO 


Tue old father lay sick unto death in the great abbey of 
San Antonio d’Ottorno, and Fra Angelico watched him 
day and night. 

The monastery stood at the top of a steep, white hill. 
In the mornings it looked dusty and sun-parched, and 
hawks circled around it continually in the blue Italian 
skies. At even the narrow windows were full of fleet- 
ing lights, and the sound of bells and chanting floated 
down into the valley. And then the peasants crossed 
themselves and blessed the God of Speech. 

For the monks of Ottorno never opened their lips except 
in prayer. Otherwise they were under a vow of per- 
petual silence. 

“Dio mio!” moaned the father, tossing upon his bed 
in fever. “Ah, Dio mio!” 

Fra Angelico smiled a little. There was something 
pathetic in hearing his superior unconsciously breaking 
his oath under the influence of pain, after fifty years’ 
strict keeping. He re-arranged his pillow and set a cup 
of water to his mouth. The old father drank with a 
greedy, gurgling sound, like a thirsty dog. 

The rush-light flickered over the whitewashed ceiling 
and over the carved oak posts of the bed. The medieval 
painting of the Resurrection on the wall showed almost 
life-like. 

The dead were arising from their graves in endless 
spirit-flames, and the black-lit air suggested the thunder 
blasts of Tophet. Above, the hosts of the Lord stood 
ranged in limitless legions, whilst from the red gashes of 
the innermost heaven the outlines of the Throne shone 
dimly. Far beneath, in the wide bowels of the earth, 
there was a vista of the bells in downfall, with the clawed 
hands of devils clutching at nothingness from the chaos 
tremendous of the ruined Pit. And under the painting 
ran the cryptic Latin legend, “Virgam virtutis tuae 
emittet Dominus et Sion: dominare in medio inimicorum 
tuorum.” “The Lord will send forth the sceptre of thy 
power out of Sion, rule thou in the midst of thine 
enemies.” 

The father dropped into a troubled slumber, and Fra 
Angelico sat and told his beads. He was a tall, sombre 
man of about forty-five. Travellers visiting the monastery 
said he reminded them of the old Florentine poet, Dante 
Alighieri, he was so grim and strange. It was rumoured 
that he had come to the abbey fifteen years ago labouring 
beneath some great sorrow, but none besides the father 
knew aught about him, except that he was the devoutest 
and most rigid of all the monks. No one prayed longer 
or was more strict in fast and abstinence than Fra 
Angelico. No one said more Aves or worked harder 
in the gardens than he. After mass he tended the 
roseries and orchards down in the valley, from siesta 
time till evening Benediction he toiled at a wonderful 
créche he was moulding of the life of Jesus. When it 
grew too dark to see the design he lit a candle and 
fastened it in ‘a ring placed’ on his forehead, and for 
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weeks he would pass the midnight hours by kneeling 
upon the chill flags, sunk in divine reflection. 

Rinaldo, the jobbing gardener, often told his wife that 
he believed Fra Angelico was trying to kill himself in a 
pious manner, and had grown sour with the fruitless 
labour. 

The December wind howled round the monastery, and 
a mouse scuttled behind the wainscoting. 


The door opened gently. Salabaetto, the novice, 


| entered, 


“ Fra Angelico!” he whispered. 

The monk looked up from his rosary into the excited, 
boyish face. 

“ Brother,” continued the novice, “there is a sick man 
outside who craves a confessor, and the holy father being 
ill also, they sent me to thee as the best amongst us.” 

Fra Angelico made some signs in the air. Salabaetto 
comprehended the finger language. 

“Yes,” he replied, “we suggested Fra Ricciardo, but 
he declares himself inferior to thee in fitness for the office. 
We cannot refuse the man the service, for he is indeed 
afflicted. He came into the chapel at vespers, and we 
thought he was praying, but we had hardly begun the 
service ere he gave a great cry and fainted. He has 
now awakened from his swoon and asked to be confessed. 
Ricciardo hath borne him to thy cell to await thee.” 

Fra Angelico drew some more signs in the rushlight. 

“Yes, yes,” nodded the novice, “I will keep vigil whilst 
thou goest. But only hasten.” 

The father whimpered a little as the men changed seats. 
Fra Angelico drew the cowl over his head and left the 
room. 

His sandals sounded dully along the stone passage, 
where every movement re-echoed in the domed arches 
overhead. The creepers tapped at the long windows and 
the moonbeams played white-footed amid the soughing 
leaves. Occasionally a peacock screamed in the grounds 
below. 

Fra Angelico turned into a sequestered gallery and 
opened one of the many doors extending to right and left. 
A broad-set monk, older than he, rose from the bedside 
and went out on tip-toe as he came in, 

It was a bare little cell except for the few blue-robed 
images of the saints and the ebony crucifix above the bed. 
There was no carpeting upon the floor, and everything 
within it told of a frugal life, of years spent in absolution, 
in sackcloth and ashes. 

A man lay stretched out full length across the white 
counterpane. He was dressed entirely in black velvet, 
with a short cloak that showed slightly weather-worn 
where it caught the light. A heavy chain of Spanish gold 
hung around his neck and a brooch fastened the feather 
on his cap. His sallow face was bloodless beneath the 
bushy, black hair. 

Fra Angelico sank into a chair, and was about to raise 
the stranger’s hand in his own, when he suddenly opened 
his eyes. “The confessor!” he whispered. The sight 
seemed to inspire him with new strength, as, before Fra 
Angelico could prevent it, he had slipped down in front 
of him from the mattress and buried his face between the 
monk’s knees. 

Then he remained motionless for a long time. 

At last he gave a panting sigh. “Father,” he mur- 
mured feebly, “dost thou hear?” 

Fra Angelico laid his hand upon his head to show him 
that he did so. 

“Father,” said the other, “now that I cower thus 
abased and humbled with my stiff neck bent low, thou 
wouldst not deem how many men still envy me, would 
sell their very souls to stand within my shoes. And I— 
God knows, I would change my lot with the lowest knave 
in my kitchens, only to be conscience free, to lay an easy 
head upon my pillow, to sleep one night with an un- 
troubled brain. For I am dogged by the sleuth-hounds 
of repentance, the cankers of remorse are eating up my 
soul. Father, there is no torment greater than remors?. 
It has made me ride all these hundreds of miles to lt: 
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shriven of sin, it has turned my pleasures to bitter dead- 
sea apples, my wealth to moth and rust, my proud blood 
into the dust of death.” 

Again Fra Angelico placed a comforting hand upon his 
head. The man was trembling like a leaf with the harsh, 
inner cold of fear. 

“Father,” he continued with chattering teeth, “thy 
touch is like the Pity of God, and yet it hurts me more 
than His Vengeance. Listen. I am a Spanish patrician by 
birth. My family is a noble one, and the best blood of 
Araby and Iberia runs in its veins. I come of a long 
line of soldiers who intermarried with the famous Aben- 
cerrages. My father lived in Spain before my birth. He 
was a gifted alchemist, but, having manifold differences 
with the chiefs of the Inquisition, he left his native land 
and settled at his seat in Florence, where I was born, I 
was most immediately initiated in the Roman Catholic 
faith, receiving the baptismal name of Don Conde Sancho 
de Strada.” 

Fra Angelico had listened up till now with a sober 
compassion imprinted on his face, but at the mention 
of the name he started and turned as white as a sheet. 
A gleam of such furious grief and horror leapt into his 
eyes that for a moment it seemed as if he would either 
cry out in anger or strike the man beneath him. Then his 
lips shut firmly and he gat upright, breathing heavily. 

Don Conde did not raise his head. 

“T perceive by thy agitation that thou hast heard of 
the grandeur of the de Stradas,” he went on, with a tinge 
of satisfaction in his voice, “and, indeed, they are a 
mighty race. Two years after my birth my mother de- 
parted this life. My father, who had loved her in our 
yeckless manner, turned morose with grief and spent his 
days immured in his library, entirely forgetting me. 
Therefore I was much given over to the care of servants, 
and grew up a wild, unmannerly boy. My father died 
when I was nineteen, leaving me sole heir of all his land, 
and so, having succumbed to the influence of a loose 
tutor, I soon went to Venice and indulged in an orgy of 
riot and bad living, the pampered pet of my impecunious 
companions, squandering my money in gambling dens, 
drinking bouts and banquets. It was at a bagnio there 
that I met the daughter of a native jeweller, one Violetta 
d’Asti, and, although she was far beneath me in station, 
I fell in love with her with all the fervour and ardent 
indiscretion of my Hispanolian blood.” 


Fra Angelico still sat like a statue, but in his face there 
was the look of one to whom the blasphemies of Hell 
wre audible, 

“T loved her,” said the man, hissing out the words 
between his clenched teeth, “but she never returned my 
passion. I only terrified her with my rude love, and I 
know now it was dread, and not affection, which extracted 
the promise of her hand to me, before war called me away 
from Italy and I joined the Spanish army in its struggles 
against the English. 


“T returned to Venice a year later, a wiser and a 
calmer youth. War had knocked the rawness from my 
demeanour, I had looked into the cannon-mouths of life 
and it presented a more serious aspect to me. I realised 
what a fool I had been; I intended to break loose from 
my past friends; I resolved to wed the woman of my 
desire, to win her with soft wooing and more polished 
speeches, and to become a better man. I shall never 
forget the pleasaunce of my thoughts, as, clad in my 
soldierly dress, the gondola bore me along the canals to 
the house of Violetta’s father. 

“The old man, who had always favoured my suit for 
the sake of my heritage, was sitting in his workshop 
making a necklace of gold filagree as I entered. It 
dropped from his senile clutch as he looked up and saw 
me in the doorway. 


“*My God!’ he cried, shuddering, ‘thou hast come 
back!’ 


“*Thou didst deem me dead, eh?’ I laughed. ‘No, 








no, my friend; I have returned, and am still hale and 
well, and stronger than all the dead put together. Where 
is Violetta?’ 

“Then, seeing by the expression of his face that some- 
thing untoward had occurred, my angry temper mastered 
me despite myself. 

“* Where is Violetta?’ I reiterated. ‘Answer me, or, 
by the d , I will flog you till you do!’ 

“*Ah! have mercy, mi signore,’ said the old fellow, 
cringing and shivering behind the table, ‘ Violetta is 
married.’ 

“* Married, thou cur!’ I shrieked, reaching out and 
seizing him by the throat; ‘and thou didst permit it! 
Tell me to whom, or I swear I’ll murder thee!’ 

“* Pity, pity!’ he panted, turning perfectly blue. ‘ Truly 
I could not help it, mi signore. Indeed, it was against. 
my wish, and I guarded her, but still she managed to 
escape with him.’ 

“ My brain was on fire, my mind in tumult. I released 
him, and, weeping and quivering, he related to me the 
whole story. How, soon after my departure, Violetia 
had made so many excuses to go out that his suspicions 
were aroused, and he followed her one evening, till, just 
beneath the Bridge of Sighs, he saw a majestic youth 
enter her boat, whom he recognised as a handsome, indus- 
trious, but poor young sculptor known as Angelico 
Perugia. How, taxed with this clandestine tryst, she, on 
her return, with mingled tears and laughter, had told 
him that they had met by chance one morning when she 
went out to buy some Lent lilies, and how they felt great 
love for each other at first sight. They had often come 
together thus at night in gondolas, and Angelico was 
working assiduously at a most marvellous statue of her- 
self as the Madonna, so that he might grow famous 
rapidly, and rich enough to wed her. But the old man 
had scoffed at her pleadings, and kept her locked up in 
her room to force her to give up her lover, yet she refused 
steadfastly, and remained a prisoner for several weeks. 
Then one evening, when he took her a dish of food, he 
found the window open, a rope hanging on a hook in the 
sill, and his daughter flown. All search for her had 
proved fruitless, but he ascertained that Perugia had 
married her in haste, and they had quitted Venice together. 

“TI left the old man, raving with all the spleen of my 
disappointed love, consumed with hatred and jealousy of 
my rival, and swearing to be revenged on Violetia, Dis- 
guised as a merchant, with a false beard and long mantle, 
I travelled half over Italy in pursuit of the lovers. For 
months I had no success in tracing them. Dozens of 
times I was deceived or tricked by following wrong clues, 
but still I persisted, and at last I tracked them down to 
a poor little inn in Ferrara, where they were living. I 
easily procured a chamber opposite their own, and one 
night, when Angelico was forced to go out, I crept secretly 

into Violetta’s room, with a stiletto in my belt. ' 

“T found her asleep in bed. I shall never forget how 
beautiful she looked as she rested there between the white 

sheets in the dusk, with the moonlight playing on her 
peaceful face, the crucifix above her head, and the little 
vase of jessamine flowers near by. My hand nearly mis- 
gave me, but then I remembered that she belonged to 
another man, and, my ire overcoming me afresh at the 
thought, I dropped a pillow upon her face to smother 
her faint cries, and stabbed her once, twice, and three 
times through her heart. And then I fled away from 
the inn.” 

Fra Angelico’s face was obscured beneath his cowl. 
The man continued, gasping : — 

“T was never discovered,” he said. “I contrived to 
return to Florence, and since the crime have resided there 
in my palace, in haughty position, in pomp and luxury. 
I even married, and have a son and daughter. But try 
to drown my sin as I would, from the minute I murdered 
Violetta my soul has known no rest. I have attempted 
to obliviate the deed in every joy that money can pro- 
cure, but it is all no use. The memory of her death 
haunts me like the tread of Time, and with the years my 
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sickness hath increased. Wherever I look I see the 
wounds on her white bosom, every sound calls her accusing 
name and brands me murderer. I dare not gaze into dark- 
ness or into light without seeing her poor face. Indeed, 
what I have suffered none could gauge but those in 
Purgatory, and for my children’s sake I have not the 
courage to reveal the hidden blot upon the ’scutcheon they 
strive so honourably to uphold. And thus the forgive- 
ness of God at thy hand, O most holy father, is the 
mightiest boon, the only gateway to salvation, yet left 
to me on éarth.” 

Tt was well that he did not look up, for Fra Angelico’s 
hands were clenched so tightly that the whitened nails 
drew blood from his palms. 
and phantoms of the past galloped like creatures driven 
by plague-fevers or Fata Morgana apparitions of the 
cdesert-wilds. 





hrough his mind, visions | 


Again he viewed himself as a young man, pure and | 
stately, full of artistic dreams and high ambitions. Again | 


his long-lost love rose before him, smiling in the sunlight 


with her arms filled with flowers, as he had viewed her | 


first on that warm May morning fifteen years ago. He 
saw the simple dress, the beaded girdle, the red slippers, 
and the demure, bright face, with its gold plaits peeping 
out beneath her cap, just like a little convent girl’s. 
And after came the recollection of their love-nights in 
the gondola, with all the divine ache and the sweetness 
of their promise of clean living and harmonious destinies. 
And also he recalled the days after their espousal, almost 
too sacred to think upon. 

But then he remembered a grey dawn, when he returned 
to find the innkeeper’s wife and many women weeping 
and wailing around the bed upon which his sunny darling 
lay, so unnaturally cold and still, with blue lips and 
blood upon her breast and hands and feet, the very hands 
that had caressed him, never to do so more, the very feet 


and worn from labour for her, 

He had not wept nor cried aloud, but in that moment 
a great gloom had fallen upon his soul, and in that 
darkness he had heard his God dying and the universe 
fall to pieces around him like a blasted wood. He 
recollected that people shunned him after her burial, and 
at last he entered the remote monastery of San Antonio 
d’Ottorno, and renounced the world. He did not do it 
because of inner resignation to his fate, but because he 
understood that his idealism was shattered, his faith was 
gone. 

He had always believed so in the truth of the gospel 
that the pitying Christ upon the rood would not fail 
him, but always hear him, help him in his endeavours 
towards the good and repay him with the harvest of his 
sowing. But when his Violetta, his only love, fell by 
some foul, murderous blow, and he understood that his 
God had sanctioned such a thing and allowed it to pass 
beneath the sun, then he realised that his creeds must 
be wrong, that Death spelt annihilation to men and beasts 
alike, that all creation was an accident, malevolently 
evolving and destroying, a blind, dumb system reeling 
on haphazard through the voids of eternity. 

And so he joined the order to drown this dreadful 
thought, to try to expel it again from his ego. This was 
why he excelled in all holy practices, scourging himself 
for fifteen long, hopeless years, to banish the nightmare 
from his mind, and never succeeding. The monks 
regarded him as the most zealous among them, little 
guessing that he was but an atheist struggling to die or 
overcome the fearful sophistry which beset him ; an outcast 
who knew no God nor trust except his own bleak, indi- 
vidual sorrow. 

And here, at his very feet, alone in this secluded cell 
with him, utterly in his power, crouched the fiend who 
had been the cause of all his martyrdom and tribulation. 
He, his arch-enemy, who had murdered Violetta, was 
craving Heaven’s absolution at his hand—his! ; 
And he dared not even speak to him. 

A convulsion contorted Fra Angelico’s face, scarred and 


— —_ 


ckiselled with the runes of life’s passion-saga. His eyes 
burnt like fiery torches in its utter whiteness, his mute 
lips moved, forming the words he was forbidden to utter. 
He longed with every fibre of his being, with the entire 
force of his agonised spirit, at least to tell this man what 
he had done, to reveal his identity as slain Violetta’s 
lover, to show him the dire pit that supremest sin had 
dug for a great soul. 

Whether it was by a miracle or not Fra Angelico never 
knew, but at that critical instant, when his sealed lips 
seemed unable to resist from giving vent to the onrushing 
torrent of his anguish any longer, just then a moving 
Finger in the air before him seemed to trace the legend 
beneath the picture of the Resurrection in the father’s 
room, in shining words of fire:—“The Lord will send 
forth the sceptre of thy power out of Sion; rule thou 
in the midst of thine enemies.” 

The cruel pain in Fra Angelico’s face faded suddenly 
into a wonderful tranquillity. It was to him all at once 
as if his lost faith had been restored. 

He raised the penitent’s head from between his knees 
and drew the symbol of the cross thrice upon the brow, 
once for each stab the murderer had given. His serene 
finger streaked the man’s forehead with the blood from his 


| palm. 








Then he uttered solemn formulas of benediction above 
him. Don Conde sobbed out blessings and prayers. And 
the silence of Fra Angelico remained unbroken. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 
ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue annual general meeting of this society was held on 


eet | Wednesday evening, the 19th inst, at the Institution of 
that had run to greet him when he returned, wearied | 


Civil Engineers, Great George Street, Westminster, Mr. 
H. Mellish (president) in the chair. The council, in their 
report, stated that they had forwarded a memorial to the 
Royal Commission which is now inquiring into the work 
of the University of London, urging that the time is fully 
ripe for placing the study of meteorology on a more satis- 
factory basis and for its inclusion among the subjects for 
degree examinations, The council have arranged for a 
provincial meeting to be held at Manchester on 
February 23, and a hope that this will be the means of 
making the work of the society better known in a district 
in which considerable attention is already being given to 
meteorology. The president presented to Dr. W. N. Shaw, 
F.R.8., the Symons gold medal for 1910, which had been 
awarded to him by the council in consideration of his 
distinguished work in connection with meteorological 
science. 

Mr. H. Mellish, in his presidential address, referred to 
some relations of meteorology with agriculture. The close 
dependence of agriculture upon climate and upon the 
periodical variations of the weather has been recognised 
from the earliest times, but the relations are of such a com- 
plicated character, and the difficulty of separating the 
effects of the different factors is so considerable, that as 
much progress as might have been expected has perhaps 
not been made in applying the data of meteorology to the 
purposes of agriculture. The president first referred to 
the writings of various authors on the subject of tempera- 
ture and rainfall, as affecting the wheat and other crops, 
and then proceeded to deal with such questions as the 
liability of some crops, and especially of fruit, to injury 
from frosts; the influence exercised by forests upon 
climate, and especially upon rainfall; and the study of 
phenology. He next considered what steps meteorologists 
could take to further the application of the data of their 
science to the various problems of agriculture. It is 
doubtful whether farmers make as much use of the fore- 
casts and weather reports as they might. Possibly this 
may arise because they are not familiar with the technical 
terms in which the reports are necessarily couched. This 
might be remedied in the course of time if instruction on 
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the subject could be worked into the courses at the agri- 
cultural schools and colleges. The Royal Meteorological 
Society has lost no opportunity of urging the importance 
of the subject to farmers, and also the inclusion of meteoro- 
logy under the head of Nature study in the schools, and 
there are reasons to think that this is having some e”act. 
Mr. Mellish, in conclusion, said that from the oppor- 
tunities which their life throws in their way, farmers 
should make the best of observers, and if they once become 
familiar with the teaching of the science and its import- 
ance to their affairs we may hope to derive considerable 
advantages from their co-operation. 





THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


At the ordinary meeting on Tuesday, January 11, Mr. R. 
Elliott-Cooper (vice-president) in the chair, the paper read 
was “ The Design of Rolling-stock for Smooth-rail Working 
on Heavy Gradienis,” by F. W. Bach, M.Inst.C.E. The 
following is an abstract of the paper :— 

The author points out the lack of literature dealing 
with the principles involved in the design of economic 
rolling-stock for such service, and the comparatively small 
value of data hitherto given, the latter being, in fact, only 
applicable to particular cases. As the result of many 
years of experiment, the author sets forth a formula for 
calculating the work which may confidently be expected 
from locomotives engaged in heavy-gradient working, their 
probable consumption of fuel, etc. The relative merits 
of tank and tender engines, of two-cylinder engines of 
ordinary type and of geared designs, and of four-cylinder 
locomotives of Fairlie or Mallet design are all examined ; 
and on account of the evenness of the torque of engines 
with three cylinders enabling a much better use to be made 
of their adhesive weight, and also because of their superior 
economy in fuel, the author favours the adoption of three- 
cylinder engines for mountain service. Questions of speed 


'..” limits for both up and down gradients, of type and power 


of brakes, of the limits of axle-load, and many details of 
practical construction, are referred to at length. In con- 
nection with the design of passenger coaches and goods 
wagons, the very great economic importance of light tare 
is insisted upon, and designs are given showing that it is 
quite possible to combine modern luxury of passenger 


equipment with very light tare. Similarly, that goods-. 


stock of good cubic capacity can be designed with low 
axle-loads and as low a ratio of tare to total weight as 
1 to 4; also that the use of timber for light underframes 
‘eannot by any means be considered obsolete. Many 
‘striking figures are given showing the financial returns 
' obtainable from the use of exceptionally light stock on 
‘heavy gradients. The paper is illustrated by six diagrams 
and by illustrations of the locomotives, coaches, and wagons 
advocated by the author. . 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WILT WHITMAN, INDIVIDUALI:T. 


To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Sir,—Almost every man can discern, deep down within his 
fundamental being, a latent genius for criticism. He snaps his 
fingers in the face of illimitable wonders, he dances his little 
ineffectual war-dance in angry menace against all beautiful 
things that lie beyond his comprehension; but he has more 
‘ wisdom than to suggest to himself that he has the gift of crea- 

tion ; and it does not occur to him that any fool with a hammer 
is capable of destroying the fruit of a thousand years of labour ; 
‘and that this gift of criticism is nothing more than an inborn 
“lust to destroy, which he shares with his two-year-old child and 
‘* the organ-grinder’s monkey. It is more noble. to build up than 

to destroy ; it is also infinitely more difficult ; and consequently 
. .i6 is perfectly easy to gather a company of:.men and say to 
+a them : Let us knock down this idol, demolish this artistic 

’ fetish—or a company of women, and to say: Let us utterly 
destroy this réputation. You will find that most.of them have 
y rbrickbats concealed upon their persons, and ‘are. prepared for 
‘Instant discharge of the same. If you should; contrariously, 














propose to them the building up of these things, you will have 
labour’ enough to gather in your small band of helpers. 

In just such a mouthing foolish wise do these pitiful hounds 
of letters set ravening about the memories of great men. 
‘Oftenest they are content to pry into their secret affairs; to 
discover how one had a liking for roast goose, and 
another wrote upon a three-legged stool, and how a third one 
went a-wooing; but sometimes they adventure even into the 
austere province of literary criticism, there to make outcry until 
Time has his will of them. be 

Remote enough is all this from the spirit of true criticism, 
which is wise and patient and just. It is ready to give wel- 
come to unfamiliar beauty, to art made manifest in unaccus- 
tomed ways; more willing to praise than to blame, it keeps 
unsheathed the delicate rapier that is to slay the charlatan, 
and is ever ready to hurl Thor’s hammer upon the fool, found 
blundering through the outer courts of beauty; for he is not 
in any wise to be endured. 

When a new author sails into the sunrise, the flock of 
literary birds of prey set about him with ravening claws. Let 
us examine him for traces of A, say they: let us ransack him 
for spoil of B; since we must establish his relationships. It 
may be at the end of all their labour they shall find no more 
than the man himself; he being that very rare and never suffi- 
ciently to be appreciated thing, an individual personality. 
Then will they lift up hands and eyes to exclaim, each with a 
countenance full of woe, each in a lamentable voice: This man 
is neither derivative nor imitable; he does not conform to our 
canons of criticism; he is new, and to accept him we must needs 
adjust our minds tu him; ah, what a sad and shocking thing ; 
wherefore let us stone this impertinence, this man who thinks 
not as his grandfather, nor as his pet poet, but as himself ; 
and thereupon they proceed in a workmanlike manner, each with 
his separate stone, 

The recrudescence of this kind of unmeaning and ignorant 
malignity may be looked for at recurrent intervals throughout 
the fifetime of the new writer, and at certain periods after his 
death ; and it is questionable whether, in deference to that rage 
for destruction which is inherent in so many of mankind, it 
ever entirely ceases; heard feebly as the fame of the genius 
becomes ever more firm-rooted, a forest tree against which the 
wind-eddies dash themselves in vain; ceasing altogether as the fire 
of talent burns out in the last untended oblivion that surely 
awaits all those below the best. 

To these storms of abuse Walt Whitman, iconoclast and t, 
was more than commonly subjected ; and it appears that Si 
not yet suffered to find respite from their virulent ravages. 

It is both impossible and absurd to deny that Whitman wrote 
very much that cannot justifiably be called poetry ; but neither 
is it prose; most often it is full of the stuff of poetry, not yet 
crystallized into form; and to understand its precise signifi- 
cance it is necessary that imagination should transport us to 
the workshop of a poet. Quite easily the making of a poem 
divides itself into two parts. First, we have the idea; some- 
times a definite conception, needing only materialisation, but 
more often a mere floating shadow of a theme, not capable, as 
yet,. of being expressed or explained ; the second process is just 
the translation of this idea into rolling cadences, into light-foot 
tripping lyricism, into poignant heart-melody, as the mood of 
the poet inclined him to shape the plastic clay of his idea. 

Yet between these two definite stages there lurks a shadowy 
third, wherein we may imagine the poet to fix his thought in 
his head in lines of prose; some few poets, Browning among 
them, have been known to pursue this method in bald reality ; 
and actually to commit their inspiration in cold prose to immut- 
able paper before they adorned it to finality with metrical 
devices. This sounds a stultifying procedure, and it is difficult 
to believe that it has ever been widely practised ; but the com- 
panion mental process assuredly occurs, however fragmentarily. 

The strangeness of Whitman’s muse is explained by the 
theory that his poems were arrested at this intermediate mental 
stage by his refusal to become a servitor of metre; and so we 
have them written in a singing rhythmical medium that has the 
spirit of poetry, and a great deal of its fascination, without its 
definite form. 

Necessarily, also, the flow of its lines is hampered by those 
excrescences, those bald statements, those words impossible of 
incorporation which the orthodox poet, encountering, rejects 
almost unconsciously, in obedience to the insistent ref of 
his metre to conform to these irregularities. 

_One of the charms of Whitman’s poetry is its intense mascu- 
linity ; consequently it is void of appeal to any mind composed 
exclusively of feminine elements. It possesses not, therefore, 
a sternness, but a power, a directness, a virility eminently 
suited to the open-air themes in which he delighted. 

Indisputably Whitman was an egoist, which does not pre- 
clude his‘ having an intense power of sympathy—true egoism 
never does. Every poet is in some measure an egoist, an 
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eminently desirable thing, for every man, more especially 
every writing man, has a right and a compulsion to be 
interested in himself. Himself is the person of whom his 
knowledge is most deep and sure, and upon himself he must 
draw for his portrayal of moods, emotions, impulses, and 
motives. 


The t writes as a murderer, a king, a lover, a traitor ; 
yet it is only of himself that he writes, as he imagines he 
would feel, or as he knows he does feel, under the circum- 
stances that he has conjured up. The egoism of Whitman is 
forced upon our attention by his honest habit of using the 
personal “I” and “Myself” without the disguise of a descrip- 
tive label at the head of the poem to indicate that “myself 
is in reality some hero dead three hundred years, or some 
fantastic personality as yet unborn. 


Walt Whitman suffers from one extreme disadvantage that, 
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Let me glide noiselessly forth ; 


| With the key of softness unlock the locks; with a whieper 


_ stands proclaimed thereby a poet. 


Set ope the doors, O soul. 

Tenderly, be not impatient. 

(Strong is your hold, O mortal flesh ; 
Strong is your hold, O love.) 


and the one most unforgettable line :— 
“The clear sunsets of the martyrs,” 


Let us not forget that so 


definite, so devoted, so expert a metrist as Swinburne paid 


| to Whitman a splendid tribute of song :— 


at the outset of his work as a poet, when first the fire of | 


lea 
post enide the trammels of rhyme, determined that no desire 
of mellow harmonies, no worship of a purely negative beauty 
should force him into soul-destroying bonds. This he did in 
a noble spirit of revolt against the golden chains in which 
the smooth versifiers of his day were content to dance. About 
him, a young and beautiful creature, still encircled by thorn 
hedges, and draped with many veils, the young republic 
struggled upward from chaos into light. Round him surged 
the multitudinous life of the awakening cities, and beyond 


up in him, not to be quenched, he deliberately | 


their bounds, uncomprehended, unsung, stretched the vast | 


horizons of his wonderful country. In the midst, here and 
there, the poets stood and sang, their feet upon America’s 
soil, but their hearts in English parsonages, and their songs 
smooth versicles trolled out at ease upon some oo country- 
side. A dreadful adjective applies to the most o 

were “worthy’’ men, and when did poetry ever arise in the 
soul of a “worthy” man? It is a town councillor’s word, 
degraded as that other word, respectable; it can never rightly 
have any connection with the arts. 


them; they | 


Whitman, indignant, human, with untried forces surging | 


within him, cast behind him, with splendid madness, all 
allurements that might have led him by devious ways to the 
self-same path that all these, his contemporaries, were con- 
tentedly treading. He lost very much by this precipitance ; 
but he gained something in recompense. His Semmens rhythms 


have a form and sounding cadence of their own. It only 


needs that one with the full voice of a man, rich with deep | 


and changing music, should stand unseen in the half-darkness, 
to read “Out of the cradle endlessly rocking”; his listeners 
may be assured, for ever after, of preserving the perfect picture 
of the lonely waste of the sea, with the child alone on the 
shore, and the one crying bird that had lost its mate and 
sorrowed therefor. A poignant picture in rugged rhythms, 
full of a haunting beauty, a wistfulness, a very subtle charm. 

Hear this, from “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloomed.’’ Ali of this m, written under stress of a high 
and transfiguring emotion, reaches the level of high and 


authentic poetry; and the contrary can only be maintained 
by those who are bond slaves to metre :— 


Sing on, sing on, you grey-brown bird, 

a the swamps, the recesses, pour your chant from the 
ushes, 

Limitless out of the dusk, out of the cedars and pines, 

Sing on, dearest brother, warble your reedy song, 

Loud human song, with voice of uttermost woe. 


* * * 


Then with the knowledge of death as walking one side of me, 

And the thought of death close walking the other side of me, 

And I in the middle as with companions, and as holding the 
hands of companions. 


I fled forth to the hiding receiving night that talks not, 
Down to the shores of the water, the path by the swamp in 
the dimness, 


To the solemn shadowy cedars and ghostly pines so still. 


He who could write these lines and these others :— 


THE LAST INVOCATION. 


At the last, tenderly, 


From the walls of the powerful fortress’d house, 


From the clasp of the knitted locks, from the keep of the well- 
closed doors, 


Let. me be wafted. 


_ for the white feet of freedom. 





Send but a song oversea for us, 
Heart of their hearts who are free, 
Heart of their singer, to be for us 
More than our singing can be ; 
Ours, in the tempest at error, 
With no light but the twilight of terror ; 
Send us a song oversea! 


Sweet-smelling of pine leaves and grasses, 
And blown as a tree through and through 
‘With the winds of the keen mountain passes, 
And tender as sun-smitten dew ; 
Sharp-tongued as the winter that shakes 
The wastes of your limitless lakes, 
Wide-eyed as the sea-line’s blue. 


O strong-winged soul, with prophetic 
Lips hot with the bloodbeats of song, 

With tremor of heartstrings magnetic, 
With thoughts as thunders in throng, 

With consonant ardours of chords 

That pierce men’s souls as with swords 
And hale them hearing along. 


Whitman was a child of the wildwood, a hewer of the path 
What wonder if he, push- 
ing through the trackless wilderness, leaves many a boulder 
in the path, many a tangle of torn briars, many a hummock 
unsmoothed? These things are inevitable in the track of the 
pioneer. If we make allowance for them all, these regrettable 
dreary spaces, these things that were sayable only in prose, 
there yet remains a residuum of pure poetic thought. This 
wild poet in a new country is the prophet of his land, no 
faint and silver-tongued echo of dead voices, long outworn ; 
and the gods upon Olympus shall not fear to acknowledge 
him of their company. For he broke the wild for himself ; 
he stood alone in the infinite; and yet he advanced a measur- 
able distance up the steep sides of the mountain, and saw 
the deep water of the mountain lakes, and he had sight of 
the pure snow upon the summit, and there were vouchsafed 


to him veritable glimmerings of the silver stars that crown 
its ultimate sky. Eruet Tarzor 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 
To the Editor of Tue Acapremy. 


Sir,—The late House of Commons adopted a Finance Bil] in 
which was embodied legislative proposals going beyond the pro- 
vision of money for the expenses of the year. Upon the com- 
posite Bill the House of Lords resolved :— 


“ This House is not justified in 
this Bill until it has been submitte 
the country.” 


iving its consent to 
to the judgment of 


On this action of the House of Lords the House of Commons 
passed the following resolution :— 


“That the action of the House of Lords in refusing to 
pass into law the financial provisions made by this House 
for the service of the year is a breach of the Constitution 
and a usurpation of the rights of the Commons.” 


The resolution of the House of Commons ignored the fact 
that the Bill to which the House of Lords had refused to cive 
its consent until it had been submitted to the judgment of the 
country was a composite measure. It cannot be too clearly 


stated that the House of Lords were not given an opnortunity 
of consenting to “the financial provisions for the service of the 
year ”’ 


~~ 


without at the same time giving the force of law to other 
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legislative proposals, and therefore there has been no breach 
of the Constitution or usurpation, as stated in the resolution of 
the House of Commons. 


It was open to the Government to have withdrawn the clauses 
which went beyond supply, but they preferred to act on the 
suggestion of the look and decided to refer the composite 
Finance Bill to the country, at the same time complaining 
bitterly of the action of the House of Lords, and declaring it 
to be the first duty of the new House of Commons to destroy 
the power of veto now possessed by the Second Chamber. 


Now, the position thus taken up by the Ministry is surely 
a most unreasonable one, and their programme one which can- 
not be given effect to, however large a majority they may have 
in the new House of Commons. 

Given a Liberal majority, it is obvieusly the first duty of 
the new House of Commons to return the Finance Bill to the 
House of Lords, and, naturally, the House of Lords, as im- 
plied in their resolution when the measure was first before them, 
will accept the judgment of the country and pass the Bill. 


On the other hand, should the Unionist party have the 
majority, still the Budget must be the first business of the 
Commons. 


In either case, the reform of the House of Lords may well 
claim second place; but, greatly as this reform is needed, it 
is idle to suppose that it can be effected without another General 
Election, unless the measure proposed be one on which the two 
Houses can agree. 


Therefore, given a Liberal majority, another General Election 
would appear to be certain within the year. 


Even as a representative institution, the House of Commons 
is so far from perfect that it would be intolerable for it to 
attempt to usurp supreme control. It is elected under a system 
which is so imperfect that not only is it now impossible for the 
House of Commons to be a real reflection of the opinion of 
the country, but there is even no guarantee that it will repre 
sent a majority of the electors who go to the poll. 


Mark H, Junor. 
7, Pall Mall, January 15, 1910. 


VOX STELLARUM. 
To the Editor of Tux AcapEemy. 


S1r,—Although the a that has appeared in 
your columns is of a critical character, I none the less wel- 
come it as evidence of a re-awakening interest in astrology. 
An amateur astronomer for many years, I was induced some 
time ago to examine the claims of astrology practically for 
myself, and came to the conclusion that planetary influence 
as affecting human character and destiny is a fact. As for 
‘the other branches of the subject, I have not as yet examined 
them as thoroughly ; but I earnestly suggest that critics should 
go into the whole matter practically, and not rely upon mere 
superficial objections, which have been answered by astrologers 
over and over again. At Cardiff we have lately founded an 
astrological society, 
opponents and believers meet on absolutely common ground; 
and I can assure you, Sir, the meetings are most interesting. 
Referring to your correspondent’s objections, I beg leave 
to make just one or two remarks, though it would be easy 
to deal with them at far greater length. Astrologers do not 
necessarily rely on Lilly’s predictions of the Great Plague 
and Fire of London, which, indeed, have an element of vague- 
ness, and have been criticised by astrologers in their own 
publications. Nostradamus’s prediction of the Fire, written 
ng before Lilly’s, is far more explicit. 


So far as individuals go, heredity is undoubtedly an important 
factor, and so is environment. Two children born in the 
same locality, at the same moment, would be played on 
through life by the same planetary influences, and would have 
their periods of good and evil at about the same time. But 
_manifestly these influences would not act in the same degree 
on the son of the peer as on the son of the peasant, on the 


robust as on the delicate, on the inhabitant of the castle | 


as om the street arab. 
common sense. 


This is surely both astrology and 


Artuur MExz, 
(Hon. Sec. Astronomical Society of Wales 
anl Cardiff Astrological Society). 
Cardiff, January 17, 1910. 
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the unique feature of which is that | 
| A Winter's Comedy. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. T. Werner Laurie 
6s. 
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La Vie, les Idees et L’'@uvre de Jean-Antoine de Baif. Pur 
Mathieu Augé-Chiquet. Hachette, Puris. 

Practical Housing. With Text and Explanation of the Housin 
and Town Planning Act, 1909. By J. 8. Nettlefold. 
T. Fisher Unwin, 4s. net cloth; 1s. net paper. 

Forty Years Ago and After. By J. George Tetley, D.D- 

HM Fisher Unwin. 6s. net. 

Aspects of the Hebrew Geniuve. A Volume of Essays on Jewish 
Literature and Thought. Edited by Leon Simon. George 
Routledge. 2s, 6d. 

The Science Year Book. Diary and Scientific Summary, 1910 
King, Sell und Olding. 5s. net. 

India and the Tariff Problem. By H. B, Lees Smith. Constable 
3s. 6d. net. 


VERSE 


Thistledown, By Helen Taylor. Routledge. 


Poems Written in Early Youth. By George Meredith, Constable’ 
68, net. 


THEOLOGY 


New Testament Churchmanship. A Church Congress Sermon. By 
the Rt. Rev. J. W. Diggle, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ourlisle. 
Murray. 

Chronicles of Cloister and Cave. Highty Texts Illustrated in 
Anecdote. Translated by the late Rev. L. M. Dalton, M.A. 
Skeffington. 

Meditations on The Good Shepherd. By the Rev. George Body’ 
M.A.,D.D, Skeffington. 2s. net. 

In the Light of the Cross. Addresses on the Last Seven Words of 
Our Lord. By the Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, D.D. 

_ Skeffington. 2s. net. 

Magister Moritur. A Contemplation of Our Lord’s Last Hours. 

By Joseph Hammond, LL.B. Skeffington. 5s. 


The Jewish Doctrine of Mediation. By the Rev. W. O. E. 
Oesterley, D.D. Skeffington. 3s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 


The Caxborough Scandal. By Fred. Whishaw. C. H. White. 


Pere Jean and Other Stories. By Aileen Hingston. Burns and 
Oates. 2s. net. 


Lady Susan and not the Cardinal, By Lucas Cleeve. White 


ds. 
PERIODICALS 


The Eugenics Review; Old-Lore Miscellany of Orkney, Shetland, 
Caithness and Sutherland, Vol. III., Part I.; Catthness and 
Sutherland Records, Vol. I., Part IV.; Orkney and Shetland 
Records, Vol. L., Part VIII.; Gobinedus Raffenwerk ; The 
Atlantic Monthly; The Bodleian ; Mercwre de France ; Gunter’s 
Magazine; Propos; The Atlantic Monthly ; Bird Notes and 
News. 





EDUCATIONAL 


Collins’ School Series. Book I.—The Making of the Homeland. 
Book II.—The Growth of Freedom. Book III.—The Nation's 
Progress. Collins. 1s. 6d.; 1s. 6d.; 1s. 9d. 


The Odes of Horace I.-III. Student’s Edition. 
Garnsey. Swan Sonnenschein. 6s. net. 


The Scholar's Book of Travel. Part III. Other Lands. 
The British Empire. George Philip. 1s. 3d. each. 


By E. R. 


Part IV. 


| 
| 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
» BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 


ordinary OOFFEE. 











The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Buc}s 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house ia which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum, he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman, 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
Saori Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
addre . 
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BOOKS IN DEMAND 


Published by STANLEY PAUL & CO. 


THE DAUPHINES OF FRANCE 


By Frank Hamel 


Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 168, net. 





TIMES.—‘'The author is a lively memoir writer wiio has already, like many 
others, found jn French history an abundant supply of bait wherewith to lure a 
greedy public.” 

SCOTSMAN.—" Carefully studied and grecefully written, {t has much in it to 
interest readers who like true t les of the ceremonies and sorrows of royalty.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH, —“ Mr, 1 .m¢l has the right touch, and treats history in 
& mood of ay vivacity. The reser will find the various studies always 
animated, well informed, and excellently phrased, Certainly these stories ma 
romantic reading, and Mr. Hamel handles his material with dexterity and force, 
ia pF a pages he seizes every opportunity for lively and impressive 
descr pion, 

OU PLOOK,—“ Mr. Hamel bas worked with much discretion, ailed by a light 
hand, a fascinating manner, and an entire absence of pietentiousness. We have 
not met within the same compass so faithfu. «nd complete a revelation of the life 
of the royalties and of the nobl sse. We are told what ihey ate, what they wore, 
and what they sa'd; and we ure tull of their delight in pageants and proces fons 
and banquets, of their chil iish extravagance, of thelr ceremonial and etiqu-tre, 
The por traits in this entertaining volume ure instructiveand admirably reproduced, 
The f ontispiece is charming enough to be removed and framed on iis own m-rits 
as a pictue, On the whole a book tuitable fur presentation by uncles and 
guardians,” 

DAILY CHRONICLE,—‘ Mr, Hamel is the first writer to bring together In one 
volume the fifteea Dauphines of France. Of each of the Dauphines Mr. Hamel 
has given us a brief, but finished, study, If any gentleman is still h sitating over 
a seagonable present for the most intel igent girl graduate of his ac jusintance, let 
him xo forthwith to the bookseller.” 

MORNING LEADER.—"'Mr. Hamel does for French history what Mise 
Strickland did for the lives of the English queens, An admirab‘e volume,” 


NEW Gs. NOVELS 





A LADY OF FRANCE B, SYMON 
A Romance of Medieval Paris, 
THaT 13 TO SAY— ‘RITA’ 


NOT QUITE E. 8. NESBIT 
TROPICAL TALES DOLF WYLLARDE 
THE GHOST PIRATES WIL' IAM HOPE HODGSGN 


A weird, creepy, powerful, and fascinating tule of the sea, 

THE ROSE OCF DAUPHINY PHILIP L. STEVENSON 
A historical romince thrilling with exciting incidents, 
STRANGE FIRE CHRISTOPHER MANGHAN 
A novel of cler‘cal life with a strong love interest. 

LOVE BESIEGEO CHARLES E, PEARCE 
An enthralling romance of the Indian Mutiny. 

PRETTY BARBARA ANTHONY DYLLING [0N 

The story of a woman's frai.ty and 4 man's magnanimicty. ’ 
A WILL IN A WELL E, EVERETT-GREBN 
A double-threaded mystery story of a hidden will. 
A SPLENDID HERITAGE Mrs. STEPHEN BATS@N 
The love story of a fastidious woman of svciety. 
GOLDEN APHRODITE WINIFRED CRISPR 
A story of temptation surmounted, 
EDWARD AND 1 AND MRS. HONEYBUN 
A romance of married life. 
QUAKER ROBINS WIL* RID L. RANDELL 
A novel on quite original I:nes—-full of action and romanee. 
LYING LIPS WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
A remarkable and enthralling mystery story, 
TUMULT WILKINSON SH. RREN 
An intensely human book, instinct with real dramati: emotion. 
A WILD INTRIGUE HEW scor 
The story of a love adventure. 

THE SECOAD ELOPEMENT HERBERT FLOWERDBW 
‘Telis how a.charming Lnglish girl is saved from a murriage of convenience, 
THE FEET OF THE YEARS JOHN DALISON HYDE 
PLUMAGE CORALIE STANTON & HEATH HOSKBN 
ANGELA A. ST. JOHN TREVOR 


THE EYES OF ALICIA CHARLES E. PEARCE 


KATE HORN 





THREE MODERN SEERS Mrs, HAVELOCK ELLIS 
A fascinating exposition of the teachings of James Hinton, Nietzsche, 
aud Edward Carpenter, 3/6 net. 


HEAVEN, HOME, AND FATHER T. W. H. CROSLAN 
A companion volume to “‘ Lovely Woman.” 5/- : 


A CABINET MINISTER’S WIFE GEO. R. SIM3 
In paper 1/- net; Cloth 2/- net. 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s lon, LONDON 
A 
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JOHN LANE’S BOOKS. ‘traver 


ART 





A NEW BOOK FROM WALTER CRANE THE SOUL OF A TURK . 
THE SONG OF SIXPENCE Record of a Trip toBaghdad. ByMrs DEBUNSEN. ~* 
PICTURE BOOK e With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. t 
By WALTER CRANE. : As. 6d. “The most delightful books are those which pm ody pa 
PRINCESS BELLE ETO E, AN ABC OF OLD 1 Ee ee See. 
Cane eet cme, fe ok wie | Settee eevee Coma ar anetl 
lmim™/";£_ with the rest of Mr. primitive feelings or instincts which form the background alike of 


: ligion and superstition.’’—)/orning Post. 
“We are glad to welcome this reissue of three cf Mr. Crane’s va 
unsurpassable picture-books for the young.”—Athenmeum. ‘This delightful book is full of shrew 


d observations . . , The 
whole book is full of charm and insight.”—Atheneum. 













THE ARCADIAN CALENDAR FOR 1910 SEEKERS IN SICILY 
Invented by VERNON HILL. A Series of 12 Designs : 
descriptive of the Months, together with a Cover cod et ge as oo b yt WF 
Title-page. Folio, 8! inches by 12 inches, 8s. 6d. net. and ANNE HOYTE, With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
A BOOK OF SATYRS and numerous decorations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
By AUSTIN OSMAN SPARE. L folio. " 
“Those vigorous pen-and-ink designs are tntoecting = ae LAKE VICTORIA TO KHARTOUM, 
oduces striking @ lect by eudden contrasts. . . . Asa designer With Rifle and Camera 
@ 18 [uli Of Curious ideas.” — naum, * 
By Captain F. A. DICKINSON, D.C.L.I. With an 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW Introduction by the Right Hon, WINSTON SPENCER 
W G.K. CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo. 65s. net. CHURCHILL, M.P. With numerous Illustrations 
NEW POEMS taken by the Author. Uniform with “ Big Game 
- eg oe ba 2 mm ; cma =~. bs. not. — 7» me a an 6d. net. 
a Limite ition o opies on Japanese ‘An excee ingly vivacious account o ~~ he ale 
se pee Ae ena his power of annette =, that they “tre wholly beautiful"—Pall Wall Gasstis = ~ 
and ideals of his fellows, then Mr. Watson must stand in a high BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 
NEW POEMS. By MAUDE M. HOLBACH. With 40 Illustrations 


by OTTO HOLBACH, and a Map. Crown 8vo. 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, Crown 8vo. 5s. n 


6s. ne 
“His hand has lost nothing of ite cunning.”—Iwily Telegraph, 


BIOGRAPHY FICTION 


DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. THRALE THE DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF 
By A.M.BROADLEY. With an Essay Introductory MAURIN 


by THOMAS SECCOMBE, With upwards of 50 Illus- Translated 
trations, 1 in Colour, 1 in Photogravure. Demy Svo. Sy CURE A2CAnD. ‘J 





“An excellent, chatty, and picturesque travel companion.” 
y - —Pali Hatt Gazette. 













































“ Maurin Is a great story-teller—‘ gre ot they call their yarns 
16s. net. in Provence. . . , Sketches of prefects, and poachers, and 
Mr. Thomas Scecombe is probably the most entertaining wmiiter peasants are cleverly drawn. ‘There is not a dull page in the 
of introductions that we have to-day.”—Daily Mail, vopnme. —Srotman. . thelr F enente wit Gal 6 
6 will fin 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY eal Co surprise and netruct them In this ‘sbeorbla 


: good deal to surprise and instruct them in this absorbing picture of 
A Biography. By LEWIS MELVILLE. With 2 provincialism,”—Globe. 





Photogravures and numerous other Illustrations, 2 GERMAINE 
vols, Demy 8vo, 25s. net. By H. C. ROWLAND 
Md ne weary oF ph og Seg « Baen he enh page tha Noted quckons the reader with Its Intense 
of the novelist’s li a will be found at once  interesti and useful. vitality and individuality.""—World. 
{ wi tl wi 2 
quthened from the fact that the 7 Bibliocraph ‘gives articular of THE HOLY UNTAIN 
close upon thirteen hundred items.”—Daily Telegraph. By a REYNOLDS, —_ 
. “7 ing but praise. . . . Acl tor 1 told an 
GIOVAN NI BOCCACCIO : an culhenty omnsing carleskure of the petty side of te" —Punch. 
a Biographical Study ' 
By EDWARD HUTTON. With @ Photogravure | TRIAL BY MARRIAGE a ; 
Frontleplece and numerous other Mincteetians. Demy py W. 8. JACKSON, Author of “ Nine Points of the 
vo. Ss. net. Ww. 
“Mr, Edward Hutton has written by far the best book in our lan- “Sparkling and Incisive. . , . Undeniably entertaining.” 
it's Sclightfal voluue, It ts quick and tb balaeadd te aati 
learned and it is sympathetic. It throws a full light upon a change- THE EAGLE’S NEST 






able and paradoxical personality much misunderst « « « For 
English readers the biography is one of those reconstructions which 
are in themselves a revelation,”—Observer. 


By ALLAN McAULAY. 
“A brilliant tour de force,”—Athsnaum, 





















THE ODD MAN 
wigan ame | MOR com a 
By CONSTANCE HILL. With numerous Illustra- for sume teata. c's. A bouk to put en ons’s cneiven.” 
tions by ELLEN G. HILL, and Reproductions of —M Post, 
Contemporary Portraits, &. Demy 8vo. 2ts. net. ANATOLE FRANCE IN ENGLISH 
has & prettion touch in the re-creation of e forguiten periods NOW READY—A Translation by A. W. EVANS of 
—Daily Telegraph. L'ILE DES PINGOUINS (Penguin Island). 
MADAME DE MAINTENON By ANATOLE FRANCE. 
Her Life and Times, 1685-1719 Being the 10th Volume of the Uniform 6s. Edition of 
By C. C. DYSON. With a Photogravure Frontispiece the Works of Anatole France in English. 
and 16 Black-and-White Illustrations, Demy 8vo. PUBLISHED.—“ The White Stone,” *‘ Thais,” “ Bal- 
12s. 6d. net. thasar,” ‘‘The Well of St. Clare,” ‘‘The Garden of 
Pie eae the = peng we polation Se. ha Epicurus,” ‘The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard,” 
life nt the Court of Le Grand Monarque, ‘The illustrations to the “Mother of Pearl,” “The Red Lily,” “ Merrie Tales 
volume are excellent.”—Datly Chronto.e. of Jacques Tournebroche.” 
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seal SAE EPS 


society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR. HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Rev. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


Study of the Logos Doctrine: its Sources and its Significance. By the Rev. J. S. JOHNSTON, Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. With a Preface by the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


LIFE AS SERYICE. 


Some Chapters on vole Christianly Useful, By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A., Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 


By the Rev, W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. Small post 8yo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev, F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. 


By the Ven, ARCHDEACON DOWLING, D.D. Witn a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With’ many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. With Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 


With over 75) Compositions illustratin the work, In Four Volumes. Imperial 8vo. Published at £12 12s, and 
now offered for a limited time at £4 4s, Complete. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. byw. c. Pincues, LL. i 











M.R.A.8, Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


CHURCH TimMEs,—'' Dr, Pinches has spared no pains to give us a really good book for popular use, and it will no doubt take its place as the 
standard manual on the subject. 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND. THE NEW TESTAMENT. Manchester Cathedral 





Lectures, 1907), By the Rev. R. J, KNOWLING, D.D., Canon of Durham and Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Burhase, Fellow of King’s College, London. ‘Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 
By the Right Rev. YORK F. BROWN E, PD D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol, Illustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 
{ 
DO WE BELIEVE? t, 


The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ. Four Lectures delivered in St. George's, Windsor, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
BARRY. Small post 8/0, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE ‘““HIGHER CRITICISM © AND THE VERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. 


By the Rev. Professor A.H.SAYCE. Seventh E lition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s 
LOND )N QUARTERLY REVIEW. — "The seventh edition, revised, of Dr. Sayce’s ‘Higher Criticism’ is sure of a warm welcome ; it is a book of 
the greatest interest and importance.” 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. Rhind Lectures by 


the Rev. Professor A. H.SAYCE. New Erition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s 
CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ It is a book of the greatest interest and value for Bible students,” 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 











he M.A., F.S.A., and H, R. HALL, M.A., of the British Museum. Containing 100 Plates and 
Il af, a ee 4to, cloth "boards, 10s. 


GUARDIAN.—‘' In a sumptuous volume of 470 es Messrs. King and Hall inform the lay reader of the more important additions which have 
been made to our knowledge of the — t in the course of the las. few years. The book we Rave read with the kvenest interest.’ 


THE HISTORY OF 1 THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST. 


By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M.L McCLURE, Each volume 
contains Maps, coloured Plates, and numerous other Iilustrations. 
Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards. 
VolumeI. The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldaea. Fourth Edition. 24s.; half-moroce>, 48s. 
Volume lI. The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria, 25s.; half-morocco, 50s. 
Volume II!. The Passing of the Empires, 850 B,C, —830 B. C. 25s,; half-morocco, 50s. 


S.P.C.K. ENCYCLOPZDIC. DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 


Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volume, making Eight Volumes in all. A work of reference to the words in the 
English Language, with a full account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. Consisting of 6,110 pages, 
imp. 8vo. It contains over 200,000 words, and is illustrated by Coloured-Plates and over 3,000 Wood Engravinge and 
Diagrams. Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the School. In Eight Volumes, cloth, 358 ; half-bound, 42s. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME separately, cloth, 10s. 6d. ; half-bound, 12s. 


London ; Northumberland Avenue, W.O. ; 43, Queen Victoria Street, EC. Brighton : 129, North Street. 
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Notice to Scientific Libraries ! R" 


BQUIRED by old-e-tablished 
e Part Sorte of a Gentleman ¥ 7) a 
k siiides of Archeology, Architecture, &e., 


Piease to ask your bookseller for the following continuations just out: to keep To opograp graphical Descriptions of Places 
an 


Inscriptiones graecae vol. XII fasc. 5 pars II 
Inscriptiones graecae vol. XII fase. 8 , 
Commentatia in Aristotelem graeca vol. XIII aime 3 


‘ 32.— in th try up to date. Permanent 
34.— engagement f for suitable man.—Address, “ To- 
: 5,— pographical,” c/o Streets, 30, Cornhill, E.C, 





VERLAG VON GEORG REIMER, BERLIN. 








Minerva. 


Just Published : 


Jahrbuch der gelehrten Welt. (Year-book of the learned institutions of the world.) 


Begriindet von Dr. K. Trubner 
Neunzehnter Jahrgang 1909—1910. 


Mit dem Bildnis von Prof. Dr. Th. N 6ldeke in Strassburg. 
16°. LVIII, 1512 pp. 1910, half bound Mark 17.— 


BE, 7. BOTTOM & ©O., 
BOOKSELLERS, &c, 
32, OHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 
AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 





VERLAG VON KARL J. TRUBNER, STRASSBURG (ELSASS). 


DIRECTORIES. 





NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 


ENRY SOTHERAN & CO. ar OUT - OF - PRINT a 


BOOKSELLERS. 


RARE BOOKS on an — 


SUPPLIED. Th t k finder 
Ds ett? most expert F ig A [RE LITTLE SALON 





¥ % . "OU + t t. ease state 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- extant, our I make a special feature of ects 


Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, on. 


portant. 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. enmeng ts F any 


140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). selec 


37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 


Civilization ; ; Passin 





- RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & — 
iality:—French Illustrated Books of ‘PEWRITING 
eighteenth y :—Frene ustrate 00 r Me promesty on pon 


*,* <n sa wishing to dispose of any of these will 


of Nations, 3 vols., 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 


59, PICCADILLY, Ww. net, for 5s. 6d. 





of 2,000 Books I particular! 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Boo 
Bri ght St., Birmingham. 


m-<w’s Survey Gazetteer British lg 17s, 6d. 
Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots 
and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 


le Books for others | SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND DEBATING 
rom my various Lists. Special Lis 
meg, x post free.— 


CIRCLES (Afternoons and Evenings). 
hop, 14-16, John | No Entrance Fee to Members joining at once, 


ro’s Dawn : . 
of Empires ; fine Write Director, GALLERY VAN BRAKEL, 
15s,, for 45s. A i 36, Albemarle Street, W. 





=|TS WRITERS OF POETRY AND 





teenth Century and Modern French EDITIONS accurately done. 


oblige by kindly reporting same to me. ~ 
Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS. now ready. biton, 8.W 





10d. per 1 
imens references, — Address Miss pared to consider MSS. for Publication, and 
Masons, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- | to undertake all forms of literary business. 


BHELLES-LHETTRHBS.—Tue ADELPifl 
Press, LTp., 11, Adam Street, W.C., are pre- 








PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 
THE SPHERE. 
64. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 


Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
Office: Great New Street, E.C. 








A High-cless Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 





a 


| NEW BOOKS 


The JANUARY 


BOOK MONTHLY 


bringing the book record of 1909 to a close, is NOW READY, 6d. net- 
CONTENTS. 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 
Chatty Paragraphs about Literary Matters, with many Portraits 
and other Pictures 
CHRISTHAS CHEER! 
e Book Beautiful . the Ideal Present—by A. J. Philip 
BARRACK-ROOM B OKS 
Whe — — Soldier reads in his Leisure Hours—By Horace 


THE TYPOGRAPHER 
rowing Place in the World of Letters 
THE MEMOIRIST 
An Art on which a Duchess Instructs us 
A LONDON LETTER 
The chs Libraries and the Unspeakable Novel—By the Edit>r 
POINTERS ! 
As Americans say, on iN — Story 
LIGHT AND LEAD 
t and —— + Gathered from the Bcok World 
THE “GENERAL READER 
Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and bY Selling Books 
wag een Fong 
Particulars of Interesting Volumes tay to be Published this Month 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
A ee - po aw el ‘f the Noteworthy Books, New Editions and 
s of Decembe 


THE PERIODICALS. 
Contents of this Month's Reviews and Magazine 








OUR EXCHANGE AND MART of Books ‘Wanted & For Sale 


Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 








|] MOTORING, HORSE AND DOC BREEDING, FARMING AND CARDEN- 





“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


(ESTABLISHED 100%) 





PUBLIGHED EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE SIXPENOE, 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 








‘Che County Gentleman & Cand & Water” 
| Contains articles by Experts on— 
SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 


ING, FIELD SPORTS, AGRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND pec 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND. AVIATION. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
Twelve Months ... £1 8 © Ordinary Issue. 
Six Months .. .. @©14 0 ‘ 
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SONNETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 
hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. . Second Edition 
Now Ready. 








The DAILY TELEGRAPH says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes | 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part | 
of the sonnet-writer's art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: | 
| 


“‘ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| “Mr, Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 

| everyday estimates of poetry . . . Hesaysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 

This is a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 

| The OBSERVER says: 

| “ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 

| the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” | 





The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less | 
by wavy of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit, They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 
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